: Two Denver Zephyrs 
Entered Service November 8, 1936 


41 Months 
in Service to April 1, 1940 


2,072 
Assigned Miles per Day 


POWER 66.4 m.p.h. Average 


Scheduled Speed 

The two Burlington 3000 Hp. Denver ! 
Zephyrs, each with over a million miles , 
of high veer service in 4] Pures are O4 483,051 Total Miles 
just as good as new and ready for many | 
more years of equally dependable Before General Repairs 
service. No other type of motive power 
can match this EMC Diesel performance. 2 515.160 
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i Total Miles Assigned 
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2,381,459 
Total Miles Operated 


508 4,727,868 


95 Per Cent Availability 
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HERE will be fewer 

empty seats in most 
trains this summer. Luxuri- 
ous modern comfort, tradi- 
tional railroad safety, and 
higher train speeds, are 
winning more passengers 
every day. Time payment 
plans for tickets are certain to 
bring still more traffic. 


This well earned success is good 
for passenger revenue ...and hard 
on some of the equipment. A 
crowded car is a hotter car, with a 











A crowded train makes summer 
cooling a bigger job for batteries 
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comfortable without fail. It 
needsa battery that can han- 
dle heavier loads with ease 
. « - one which is efficient, 
trouble-free, long-lived, 
and utterly dependable. 


These are the outstand- 
ing qualities in Exide-Iron- 
clad Batteries that have enabled 
so many railroads to provide 
unfailing passenger comfort by 
means of summer cooling and 
the most modern car-lighting 
developments. They are the fea- 


















IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 


With Exide MIPOR Separators 
“MIPOR," Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


tures in Exide-Ironclads that can 
help to make these services pay 
you greater returns. 


heavier cooling load. It needs 
a battery with an extra reserve of 
power to keep temperatures 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto— 
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Work on Transportation Bill 


That Should Be Appreciated 


The war in Europe threatens the world with disaster 
from which it will not recover for many years; and one 
reason why it is such a threat to the United States is 
that it is at its height in the year of a national election 
in this country. We are confronted with vital solely 
domestic issues involving our political and economic 
institutions that ought to be fought out this year; but 
the war is so diverting attention from them that there 
is serious danger we will do nothing about them to pre- 
vent our national defense activities from ultimately 
making our political and economic conditions worse. 

Our transportation problem is a very important one. 
We had it for years before the New Deal; and under 
the New Deal it has steadily grown more acute in 
spite of all promises by the New Deal candidate in 1932 
and of his administration subsequently to help solve it. 
The original transportation bill of 1940 was emasculated 
while under consideration, especially in the House; but 
when finally agreed on by the conference committee it 
was still at least a start toward a solution. In spite of 
all the work done on it, however, its passage has been 
prevented by a combination of the transportation broth- 
erhoods with the Big Business waterway lobby ; and ap- 
parently we are no nearer a solution of the transporta- 
tion problem than before. 


Committees of Congress that Are an Asset 


But perhaps appearances are deceptive. At least 
we should find out. The Association of American Rail- 
roads adopted a program of proposed legislation before 
the Committee of Six report was made which never has 
been formally abandoned by vote of the member-roads. 
It included amendment of the Railway Labor Act, the 
need of which is being emphasized by developments in 
the adjustment boards and new demands by the labor 
unions. Should not the railways vigorously renew 
efforts in behalf of their original program and carry 
their case to those whose support they have most need- 
ed all the time—the farmers and the large majority of 
business interests now injured by transportation policies 
of unequal regulation and subsidization that benefit some 
parts of Big Business at the expense of everybody else? 

In this connection, the fact should not be disregarded 
that in the present committees on interstate com- 





merce of both the Senate and House the transporta- 
tion industry and the nation have an asset it would 
be difficult to over-value. Not since the passage of the 
Transportation Act of 1920 has the country been for- 
tunate enough to have committees in both houses that 
have informed themselves so thoroughly on the com- 
plexities of the transportation situation and manifested 
such willingness to proceed in a non-partisan spirit as 
the public interest requires. 

Do transportation and business leaders realize the 
crucial fact that the cure for most of the evils which 
beset transportation lies uniquely in the hands of Con- 
gress, since it is from Congressional action in the past 
that the evils of today have principally arisen? And 
do they appreciate that it is only when committees of 
this caliber happen so rarely to exist in both houses 
simultaneously that it is possible to secure intelligent 
consideration of transportation legislation ? 


Defeat of Transportation Bill 
Not Necessarily Disastrous 


There is much criticism of Congress by business men 
when it dallies around superficially with the country’s 
economic problems, or deals with them in a partisan 
spirit. But what compensation does a Congressman 
get when he does undertake his work seriously and 
conscientiously? Do his constituents, especially 
business men, praise him and help return him to 
Congress at the next election? What kind of Con- 
gressmen do we want, anyway—those who vote merely 
in accordance with the weight of their mail, or as mere 
puppets of pressure groups, or those who try to learn 
the facts about the questions with which they deal and 
serve as real representatives of the people? 

The recommittal of the Wheeler-Lea bill, S. 2009, 
by a coalition of waterway interests and several self- 
serving labor leaders, has been bitter medicine for the 
railroad industry and everybody with a decent and in- 
formed public spirit on transportation questions. But 
it affords less to worry about than the apparent in- 
difference of many transportation and business leaders 
regarding the devoted effort a dozen or so Congress- 
men made to enact the best transportation bill that the 
current state of political opinion would permit. The 
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mere recommittal of this particular bill is not neces- 
sarily disastrous. There will be other Congresses; and 
they will be less under the domination of waterway 
and certain labor union pressure groups if members of 
Congress who refuse to submit to such domination are 
effectively supported for re-election by those who should 
support them. But no Congress is going to legislate 
regarding transportation unless it is provided with 
bills to pass—and nobody can provide the bills, bad or 
good, except the committees on interstate commerce. 
Why should able men seek assignments to these 
committees and work hard on them if their efforts 
are to go unappreciated and unrewarded? 


Give Credit Where Credit is Due 


The apparent lack of appreciation of the able work 
of these Congressional committees is, we hope, decep- 
tive. Informed transportation and traffic men do know 
and appreciate their efforts. But why not be more vocal 
about it? We have some Congressmen who have made 
themselves such specialists in fields of national import- 
ance that their constituents have returned them election 
after election almost regardless of their stand on specific 
questions. Senator Wagner of New York is looked 
upon by many of his constituents as an authority on 
labor problems; and many newspapers and public men 
urge the voters to support him, regardless of his vote 
on specific issues, on the plea that “the nation can ill 
afford to lose the counsel of this able expert.” Some- 
thing like this was also true of Senator Borah in the 
field of foreign relations. Many similar examples could 
be cited. 

Transportation is as complex a problem as labor re- 
lations or foreign relations, and as important from the 
standpoint of the national welfare. The constituency 
which sends a legislator to Washington who takes the 
trouble to make himself an expert on transportation, 
and who tries to promote the national interest by en- 
deavoring to promote orderly development of this vital 
economic service, is making just as important a con- 
tribution to the national welfare as any specialist on 
foreign affairs or naval matters. 


Senators Who Made Constructive Efforts 


There is a great difference between a legislator who 
acquires and courageously uses expert knowledge in 
some field of national importance—labor relations, taxa- 
tion, military affairs, transportation—and one who is 
a mere “yes-man” for special interests or the admin- 
istration. The country needs many more men in Con- 
gress who will inform themselves from the national 
point of view and vote their own informed convictions. 
The present House and Senate committees on inter- 
state commerce are remarkably free of “yes-men.” No 
one could suspect Senator Wheeler of Montana of being 
a partisan of the railroads; but he did a remarkable 
job as the head of the Senate committee which drafted 
the transportation bill and secured its passage in the 
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Senate. He has informed himself as to where the 
national interest in transportation lies, and has tried to 
foster that interest, regardless of what special interests 
have sought. Equal honor is due for the same reasons 
to Senator Reed of Kansas; and the non-partisanship 
of Senators Reed and Wheeler is indicated by their 
agreement on legislative proposals despite their mem- 
bership in opposing parties. Senators who shared their 
burden in the conference committee were Truman of 
Missouri, Donahey of Ohio and White of Maine. 

Other members of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee are Smith (S. C.), Wagner (N. Y.), Bark- 
ley (Ky.), Neely (W. Va.), Bone (Wash.), Minton 
(Ind.), Andrews (Fla.), Johnson (Colo.), Schwartz 
(Wyo.), Hill (Ala.), Lundeen (Minn.), Stewart 
(Tenn.), Austin (Vt.), Shipstead (Minn.), Tobey 
(N. H.), and Gurney (S. D.). Some of these are not 
particularly interested in transportation or were busy 
on other things; and Senator Shipstead filed a minority 
report opposing the Wheeler-Lea bill and was one of 
the six senators who voted against it. Practically all 
of these men, with the exception of Senator Shipstead, 
deserve credit for their willingness to go along. with 
their colleagues’ more-highly-specialized attempt to cor- 
rect some of the evils of our national transportation 
situation. 


What Occurred in the House 


In the House the conferees on the Wheeler-Lea bill 
were Chairman Lea (Calif.), Crosser (Ohio), Bul- 
winkle (N. C.), Cole (Md.), Wolverton (N. J.), 
Holmes (Mass.) and Halleck (Ind.). These seven 
legislators, according to our understanding, also con- 
stituted the sub-committee which drafted the original 
House bill. All of them save Congressman Crosser 
deserve great credit from those who believe in truly 
representative government. Mr. Crosser apparently 
considers his job as a statesman to be principally that 
of serving the transportation brotherhoods; for, after 
having signed the conference report on the Wheeler- 
Lea bill, he repudiated his own handiwork and voted 
to recommit it because the transportation brotherhoods 
had turned against it. 

Other members of the House committee are Chap- 
man (Ky.), Kelly (Ill.), Pearson (Tenn.), Boren 
(Okla.), Martin J. Kennedy (N. Y.), Ryan (Minn.), 
South (Tex.), McGranery (Penn.), O’Toole (N. Y.), 
Patrick (Ala.), Tenerowicz (Mich.), Wolfenden 
(Penn.), Reese (Tenn.), Wadsworth (N. Y.), Young- 
dahl (Minn.), Hinshaw (Calif.), Brown (Ohio), and 
Risk (R. I.); and all but four of them showed con- 
fidence in the results of their colleagues’ hard and con- 
scientious labors by voting against recommittal of the 
conference bill. The non-collaborators, in addition to 
Mr. Crosser, were Wadsworth (N. Y.), South (Tex.), 
O’Toole (N. Y.) and Tenerowicz (Mich.). 

A coalition of pressure groups prevented the work 
of the public spirited men who drafted and supported 
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this legislation from bearing immediate fruit; but, un- 
less their disappointing experience has discouraged 
them from further efforts, or their constituents fail to 
appreciate their worth to the nation, most of them 
should be back on the job in the next Congress. Per- 
haps the war will by that time have so aroused the 
patriotism of the American people that pandering to 
pressure groups will not be as good politics as it has 
been, and in that case what these legislators have 
learned about transportation may yet help to bring 
order out of the chaos in this industry. At any rate, 
these legislators and their constituents should be al- 
lowed no reason for underestimating the appreciation 
which responsible traffic and transportation men feel 
for men in public life who try to do the decent, patri- 
otic and unselfish thing. 
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55,000 More 
Railroad Jobs 


The recent increases which have occurred in railway 
traffic and revenues have resulted in a substantial rais- 
ing of the level of railroad employment. There were 
55,000 more railway jobs last month than there were a 
year ago, as May employment rose from 957,000 in 
1939 to 1,012,000 in 1940. 

Reflecting immediately the traffic increases which 
have occurred, the number of train and engine service 
employees—engineers, firemen, conductors, and brake- 
men—rose from 197,000 in May, 1939, to 214,000 last 
month. This meant an increase of more than eight per 
cent, or of 17,000 jobs. But even more significant in 
the light of present conditions are the increases in em- 





Is it a victory for the railroads or the reverse 
when truckers boost their rates up to the rail level? 

There is considerable evidence that the 1938 in- 
crease of 10 per cent in railroad rates, which the 
trucks were persuaded also to make—and the action 
since then to bring truck rates up to the railroad 
level—have operated to the trucks’ advantage. 

On the face of it, it looks like a “break” when 
a competitor who has been underselling you, 
changes his mind and boosts his prices up to your 
level. But what if this competitor was going broke 
before, and is now making a handsome profit? Is 
he a less dangerous competitor now that he is mak- 
ing money than he was before? 

Comparatively few motor carriers reported de- 
tails of their operations for 1937 to the I. C. C., but 
those that did showed net earnings for the year of 
only 114 million dollars (an operating ratio of 99.2 
per cent). In 1938, rates having been boosted 10 
per cent in March, this same limited number of 
carriers boosted their net revenue to 6 millon dol- 
lars (operating ratio 96.9 per cent )—an increase in 
profits of 290 per cent. 

Truck and tractor miles, under the higher rates, 
decreased 9 per cent in 1938 under 1937, but gross 
revenues fell off only 3.3 per cent and expenses 
(by reason of fewer truck miles run) were reduced 
5.6 per cent. Then in 1939, tons handled by trucks 
increased 26 per cent in the first nine months and 
truck miles increased 23 per cent, and total reve- 
nues increased 28 per cent and net operating reve- 
nues increased 140 per cent. In nine months of 
1939 the trucks had net earnings over twice as 
great as in the entire year 1938. As to what 1940 
is doing for the trucks—April truck loadings were 
16.7 per cent above those of last year. 

The operating ratio of the trucking business is 
by nature very high, a fact which makes such 
business exceedingly vulnerable to price com- 
petition. Taking the motor carriers as a whole, a 
10 per cent reduction in rates would probably turn 
their earnings into a 5 per cent deficit. A reduc- 
tion by the railroads in rates on truck-competitive 
traffic could be so designed that it would cost the 





Is Truck-Rail Rate Equality Sound? 


trucks more than twice as much as it would the 
railroads. 

In the accompanying table, total revenue derived 
from railroad merchandise traffic in 1939 has been 
apportioned by classes and according to mileage 
blocks. Certain percentage reductions are sug- 
gested in these rates which would approximate 7 
per cent of the total revenue. Indications are that 
such reductions would find truck traffic highly 
vulnerable, and would leave these competitors in 
the red on a large part of the traffic which they have 
spirited away from the rail carriers. Such red 
ink figures would soon compel them to retire from 
such competition—sticking to the business to which 
they have a legitimate economic claim. 

Would not such withdrawal by the trucks from 
this traffic turn a large and profitable tonnage back 
to the railroads—far more than enough to compen- 
sate them for the rate losses they would sustain on 
the modest traffic in these classes and distances 
now moving by rail? 

Similar reductions by the railroads in carload 
rates would doubly affect the trucks—with the 
strong probability that any concessions made in 
rates for this purpose would be handsomely com- 
pensated for by traffic volume retrieved by the 
railroads. 


Probable Net Effect of Proposed Class Rate Reductions Upon 
Railroad Revenues 





Suggested Total 

Revenue Per Cent Reduction 

Within 100 Miles (thous. ) Reduction (thous. ) 
1st class and higher........ $5,504 25 $1,376 
Fi CMM 2 ccaceusaenkesnqe 5,040 15 756 
Sal CU sg cas da wamudexecws 7,660 10 766 
Lower than 3rd class ...... 6,996 re wate 

Between 100 and 300 Miles 
1st class and higher........ 17,740 20 3,548 
AMON « cncgecads dduewee 16,128 10 1,613 
SHETOMIEGE = caceereucccundna 24,192 5 1,209 
Lower than 3rd class....... 22,580 Bie and 
Beyond 300 Miles 

Ist class and higher........ 32,155 15 4,822 
FEE COMES! 2 ic cceectecdscene 29,232 5 1,461 
Fi CU a cade eunateensexs 43,848 5 2,419 
Lower than 3rd class....... 40,925 oP 
WOM boy cv edanteccdees $252,000 $17,970 
Ped: Cart eet is ks ces cawecwadaecueaewadeuwssueeaea an 
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ployment made by the railways in other departments. 

Indicative of the industrial preparedness program of 
the railroads is the fact that the number of their em- 
ployees engaged in the maintenance and repair of equip- 
ment was increased by more than 27,000—or by more 
than eleven per cent. Similarly, there was an increase 


of more than 5,000 men in roadway maintenance forces. 
This increase of 32,000 men in their maintenance forces, 
as compared with May of last year, reflects the de- 
termination of the railways to get and keep their plant 
and equipment in such shape that they may meet any 
demand which the nation may place upon them. 





The railroads are the victims of the public—the public 
they serve and the public which so vitally needs their 
service. For the public, through its governing bodies 
has created a vast surplus of transportation facilities. 
During the last 20 years the public has spent as much 
on building highways and improving waterways as the 
total amount invested in the nation’s railroad plant. The 
traffic of the nation has not increased sufficiently to make 
a need for these extra facilities. Every highway that is 
built and every stream that is opened to navigation pro- 
vides a right-of-way for trucks, boats and barges, with 
the result that today these new and competing forms of 
transportation are handling at least two billions of dollars 
worth of freight, diverted of course from the rail lines. 

Thus we have a vast surplus of transportation facilities 
and a chaotic transportation situation which is detrimental 
not only to the railroads but to business. The advent of 
the paved highway and the development of the motor trans- 
port, to say nothing of the improvement of inland water- 
ways, ended any monopoly on transportation the railroads 
may have had. It enabled almost anyone to go into the 
transportation business. It enabled business concerns or 
individuals who could finance them to provide their own 
trucks or, in many cases, their own boats and barges, and 
to go into the business of transporting their own goods 
or products. 

As a result we have literally tens of thousands of itin- 
erant truckers who buy here and sell there, competing 
unfairly against individuals and firms in all parts of the 
country. I say unfairly for the itinerant trucker pays only 
a truck registration fee and gasoline tax for the privilege 
of using the public highways and he evades the taxes and 
the upkeep and the overhead of the regularly established 
merchant. 

As an illustration, an itinerant starts, say, from a point 
in Texas with a load of grapefruit and arrives finally in 
Springfield. Here he disposes of his fruit in competition 
with wholesalers and retailers who pay taxes and who 
assume all of the obligations of good citizenship by sup- 
porting your local institutions, schools, charities and civic 
enterprises. Then, on his return, he will pick up a job 
lot of some commodity that he can sell in Texas in com- 
petition with the merchants there. Such practices are 
obviously unfair and harmful to legitimate, established 


country that has not suffered as a result of this still com- 
paratively new development. 

Equally demoralizing in its effect on business is the fact 
that concerns and individuals with sufficient resources 
have adopted the practice of transporting their own goods 
or products, obviously to the disadvantage of competing 
firms and individuals who do not possess sufficient re- 
sources to transport their own goods or products. All 
this is upsetting to business and creates conditions that 
are directly opposite those that existed when the railroads 
handled .all of the nation’s transportation and when every 
business man knew for a certainty that his transportation 
costs were no more nor no less than the transportation 
costs of his competitor. 

Do the railroads want to close the highways to trucks? 
Do they want to let the rivers go unimproved? Assuredly 
not. They recognize that these forms of transportation 


From Recent Address by President L. W. Baldwin 
of the Missouri Pacific at Springfield, III. 





The Public’s Interest in Fairness to Railroads 


businesses and there is not a city, town or village in the’ 


-the committee reported out the bill. Unfortunately the 


have their place in our present day scheme of things. 
They recognize the fact that there is a need for highway 
and inland waterway transportation. They do say, how- 
ever, that it is neither good business nor fair play for 
the public to provide rights of way for these transporta- 
tion agencies while the railroads continue to finance their 
own. They contend that the public, which provides these 
facilities, should see to it that those who use them for 
gain pay for that privilege a reasonable amount of the 
cost. 

The railroad’s charge of subsidies meets with opposition 
from interests, groups and individuals who have found 
that highways paved with public funds and rivers im- 
proved with public funds are alluring avenues to profit. 

Only recently Chairman Eastman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued a report, not as an I. C. C. 
member but in his former capacity as federal co-ordinator 
of the railroads, in which he found that the big inter- 
city trucks are paying their way. 

Other states have gone into the matter and their re- 
ports are at variance with Mr. Eastman’s conclusions. 
An official study in Missouri showed that subsidies to 
trucks in that state ranged from $321 annually to $615 
per truck. The principles applied in their original study 
were used in a report released only a few weeks ago by 
the Missouri State Highway Planning Survey and which 
again demonstrated that trucks are heavily subsidized, and 
predicted a ninety million dollar deficit in highway reve- 
nues over the next ten years. 

As for river competition the railroads contend, as they 
do in the case of highways, that there should be some 
equality of regulation, and that huge public expenditures 
for making inland streams navigable for boats and barges, 
constitute a subsidy and, further, that the savings in trans- 
portation costs by rivers are not generally passed on to 
the consumer any more than they are in the case of high- 
way transportation. 

Not only are the railroads handicapped in their efforts 
to continue a progressive policy by what they contend are 
subsidies granted their competitors but they are handi- 
capped by restrictive legislation of various kinds—legisla- 
tion which does not apply to the new transportation 
agencies. This, the railroads say, is not only unfair but 
un-American, for the policy of equal rights to all, and 
special privileges to none, is a cardinal principle of our 
nation. It is for an adherence to that policy alone that 
the railroads contend. 

Recognizing the fact that the railroads are essential to 
the nation’s welfare and defense and that their future was 
being menaced by new developments, the President some- 
time ago named a committee of six to make a recom- 
mendation for remedial legislation. Based upon their 
recommendations a bill was introduced in the Senate by 
Mr. Wheeler and a similar one in the House by Mr. Lea. 
Both measures were passed but were so much at variance 
on many points that they went to a conference committee. 
Here further considerations were given them and at last 


house voted to send it back to the conference committee 
for the reinsertion of certain sections that had been 
omitted and this action, in effect, ended, for the time 
being at least, any hope of early adoption. 
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Superintendents Consider Hows, 


Whys, and Wherefores 





Informative addresses and committee reports characterize 
Chicago meeting of operating officers 


convention of the American Association of Rail- 

road Superintendents at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, on June 4, 5 and 6; the presiding officer being 
President C. B. Petticrew, superintendent, St. Louis 
Southwestern, Pine Bluff, Ark. This meeting, which 
has become favorably known as a “working” conven- 
tion, again lived up to its reputation. With the largest 
attendance of any of the recent conventions, the mem- 
bers were rewarded with informative addresses and com- 
plete, interesting committee reports, and participated in 
animated discussion of the subjects brought before the 
meeting. 

The convention was welcomed to Chicago by C. E. 
Johnston, chairman of the Western Association of Rail- 
way Executives. The annual luncheon attracted some 
500 guests, who were addressed by Samuel O. Dunn, 
editor, Railway Age. Other addresses were presented 
by E. L. Henry, superintendent of safety, Chicago & 
North Western; T. N. Gretzer, secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Trailways; Ralph Damon, vice-president, Amer- 
ican Air Lines, and J. E. Bryan, president of the 
National Industrial Traffic League and general traffic 
manager of the Wisconsin Paper and Pulp Manufac- 
turers Traffic Association. 

In welcoming the association to Chicago Mr. Johnston 
Stressed the fact that self-respect was an essential in the 
railway industry today, and cautioned the superin- 
tendants against acquiring a defeatist frame of mind 
regarding the industry they serve. “The present situa- 
tion does not warrant it,” Mr. Johnston said. “True, 
our railways have suffered and are suffering from loss 
of business and other misfortunes because of the ex- 
tended depression and the inroads made by other forms 
of transportation. Perhaps we have justification for 


Mee: than 200 members attended the 46th annual 
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feeling sorry for ourselves, but, on the other hand, we 
have every reason to hold up our heads and be proud 
of our industry. There is very little basically wrong 
with it. The railroad industry is not dying—it is ready, 
willing and able to march forward with America to new 
and even greater achievements.” 

Mr. Johnston also briefly reviewed the various com- 
mittee reports, giving informative suggestions as to the 
trend of the discussion of such reports. He outlined 
five points for the successful conduct of such a conven- 
tion and for railway operations in general, as follows: 
(1.) Avoid monotony in discussions and inject into 
them new and interesting material. (2.) Sidetrack self- 
ishness for the common good. (3.) Keep in mind that 
you represent an essential industry, not only serving the 
people in peace, but also and more important, perhaps, 
as a medium of national defense. (4.) Safety and cost 
are the major items in considering maintenance of way 
and maintenance of equipment practices. (5.) It is an 
important duty of the superintendents to train younger 
men, carefully selected, for railroad service. 


The Luncheon Address 


At the annual luncheon, which has become an im- 
portant feature of the Chicago railway calendar and is 
attended by representative groups of railway and rail- 
way supply executives as well as the superintendents, 
Mr. Dunn spoke as follows: 

The important problem for the United States today 
is to correct economic conditions, and this must be done 
before a national defense program can be carried to com- 
pletion with success. I agree with the opinion of many 
that this country could be invaded, but our most danger- 
ous enemies are not abroad. The difficulties facing 
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France today are, to a large extent, due to the reduced 
production resulting from the insistence of men for 
fewer working hours per week, as contrasted with the 
diligence and full use of man power in Germany dur- 
ing the years just past. If we are to correct our 
economic condition, maintain a satisfactory standard of 
living, and prepare for national defense, we must in- 
crease Our production and transportation 40 per cent. 
To accomplish this result, we must use all our available 
capital and our present industrial plants with enlarge- 
ments, and all our man power must be put to work— 
and not at shorter hours. The number of persons un- 
employed represent 20 per cent of those employed. 
Large numbers of the unemployed are not adaptable for 
employment, but if they all were skilled and were put 
to work on an efficient basis, the total production of all 
employed persons would not meet the requirements for 
a 40 per cent increase in production and transportation. 

In the period 1925-1929, the average annual income to 
private industry, agriculture, transportation, etc., was 
64 billion dollars, or $659 per capita, whereas for the 
1935-1939 period, the annual average was 55 billion, or 
only $421 per capita. In the meantime, the national 
debt increased from 17 billion dollars in 1928 to 45 bil- 
lion today, and efforts are under way to increase the 
limit. Comparing two seven-year periods, 1926-1932 in- 
clusive, and 1933-1939 inclusive, and allowing for dif- 
ferences in prices, the national income decreased from 
an annual average of 69 billion dollars to 60 billion, and 
wages and salaries in private industry from 47 to 37 
billion dollars, while the average number of unemployed 
increased from 5 million to 10 million. Farm income 
decreased from an annual average of 9 to 8 billion (in- 
cluding 442 million of annual subsidies in the latter 
period). Private construction decreased from 6% bil- 
lion dollars to 2% billion a year. 

Based on this evidence, I do not agree with the idea 
advanced by many that we should not “change horses 
in midstream” insofar as our leaders are concerned. 
Changes have been made recently in the government 
leadership in France and England, and France replaced 
15 generals, for failure to produce results. Why, then, 
say we should not change a leadership that for years has 
failed to produce promised results in this country? 

A necessary change in our national policy is the re- 
placement of unequally-regulated and government-sub- 
sidized industry by equally-regulated and unsubsidized 
industry. Another important issue is the right to exer- 
cise freedom—freedom of thought and initiative on the 
part of those in charge of transportation, industry and 
business—freedom from coercion or control by govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

We must fight for this freedom. The vital issue with 
which the entire world, including ourselves, is con- 
fronted is freedom—freedom to say what we think; 
freedom to manage business as private enterprise; free- 
dom from government interference substituting unequally 
regulated and government-subsidized industry for equal- 
ly regulated and unsubsidized industry. Freedom from 
government is the entire difference between totalitarian- 
ism, on the one hand, and democracy and private enter- 
prise, on the other; and we cannot promote freedom in 
the world by more and more abandoning it at home. 


Practical Safety 


E. L. Henry, superintendent safety, Chicago & North 
Western, stated that accidents do not just happen—they 
are caused; and supervision can eliminate many such 
causes at the source. “Expense chargeable to ‘Injuries 
to Persons’ is not ordinarily reflected in the divisional 
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statistics,’ Mr. Henry said, “Yet this figure indicates 
clearly the efficiency of the superintendent and his staff 
in every phase of operation. These costs can be reduced 
by a well-planned safety campaign, and the reduction in 
such expense is the immediate concern of the super- 
intendent.” 

He then outlined the manner in which safety meetings 
are conducted on the C. & N. W., stating that accident 
bulletins are carefully studied as one of the features of 
these meetings. He stressed the importance of s¢hedul- 
ing meetings for nights when no other major activity in 
the community is likely to interfere with the attendance. 
Mr. Henry also stated that, on the C. & N. W., alt 
officers and employees have been trained for years to 
inspect passing trains for dragging equipment or other. 
irregularities, and he cited several instances where acci-. 
dents have been prevented because of this practice. He 
further warned the superintendents that lack of knowl- 
edge of the train communication signals is more prey- 
alent than it should be and cautioned them to make. 
current checks of this important feature of train oper-. 
ation. 


Improving Relations With the Public 


On Wednesday afternoon, an interesting symposium, 
was held under the general subject of: “Improving Our. 
Relations with the Public,” in which executives of a 
bus system, an air transport «company and of the 
National Industrial Traffic League participated. 

T. N. Gretzer, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Trailways, spoke on what the bus lines can teach the 
railways in handling the public. He pointed out that 
65 per cent of all intercity traffic now moves by private. 
automobile, and it lies in the interest of all transporta- 
tion media to increase the present ratio of 35 per cent: 
of the total travel that is available to common carriers. 
“The day of the ‘dyed-in-the-wool’ bus man, or airplane 
man or railroad man is past,” Mr. Gretzer said, “and 
they should be superseded by ‘dyed-in-the-wool’ trans- 
portation men, working for the common good of the. 
transportation industry.” Referring specifically to his. 
own industry, Mr. Gretzer continued: “The bus busi- 
ness is new. In 1935, when the Motor Carrier act was. 
passed, the bus lines were a motley crew and to be a 
bus passenger in those days required a great deal of 
endurance and fortitude. All carriers welcomed the. 
regulation, and, because of it, the industry has benefited 
materially and developed rapidly. The big development 
is yet to come, and I believe the railways will and 
should play a big part in the development of the bus. 
business and the use of co-ordinated service.” 

Speaking of the comparative service as between rail-. 
way coach travel and buses, Mr. Gretzer said: ‘The 
representatives of the billions of dollars invested in the 
transportation industry are the bus driver, the railway 
conductor, the air hostess, and the porters and ticket 
agents at stations. Five years ago, the bus lines began 
a thorough and complete investigation and educational 
program for its representatives who meet the public. 
No passenger can now buy a bus ticket in any National 
Trailways station without being thanked by the ticket 
seller. The bus drivers also thank the passengers as 
they deliver their baggage to them at the completion of 
a trip. The bus lines have found by experience that a 
passenger likes to be thanked and have stressed this 
point. A conversational manual that is placed in the 
hands of every driver and ticket agent instructs 
them as to what to say. to the passengers and when to. 
say it.” 

“A bus driver,” Mr. Gretzer continued, “is entrusted. 
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with some $18,000 worth of equipment, as well as with 
the safety and comfort of his passengers, and they are 
carefully selected. Many of them are college graduates 
and all of them must be pleasing in appearance, intel- 
ligent and gentlemanly. The supervisors can train and 
oversee the driver’s mechanical operations, but the hard- 
est thing is to keep sharp words from his tongue in 
dealing with an often fractious public, and, because of 
its difficulty, particular stress is laid on that feature. It 
is interesting to observe that the ticket agents of the rail- 
way bus subsidiaries of the National Trailways are 
trained in quite a different manner than those employees 
holding similar jobs with the parent railways. The 
youth of the bus industry means that these jobs are not 
cluttered up with older men, set in their ways, as in the 
railway industry—men who are hard to teach a new 
approach in dealing with the public. The bus ticket 
agent strives for a more human and friendly relation- 
ship with the passenger. The bus industry has found 
that, while small things can quite easily make for a dis- 
gruntled passenger, scrupulous attention to such small 
things can make a very satisfied passenger. If the com- 
mon carriers expect to go after the 65 per cent of the 
public now using private automobiles for intercity trans- 
portation,” Mr. Gretzer concluded, “they will have to 
sell transportation, comfort, courtesy and service. With- 
out strenuous and intelligent efforts along these lines, 
the whole transportation business will suffer.” 


Air Line Efforts 


Ralph Damon, vice president-operations of the Amer- 
ican Air Lines, spoke on the Relations of the Air Lines 
with the Traveling Public. He stated that there are 
17 air transport companies in this country serving 218 
cities with 250,000 plane miles daily, which, in 1940, 
will carry an average of 7,500 passengers per day, in 
addition to 20,000 ton miles of mail and 6500 ton miles 
of air express daily. The typical air line passenger is a 
business man, who travels 375 miles and spends $18 for 
fares, frequently getting one and, on longer flights, two 
meals free. In 1939, the passenger revenue of the lead- 
ing air line was exceeded in dollars by only nine rail- 
roads in the country. 

“So far as my own company is concerned,” Mr. 
Damon said, “we have a plant investment in flying equip- 
ment of $10,000,000, consisting of 85 planes, of which 
70 are in active service constantly, the others being used 
for second sections, repairs and research. These planes 
average eight hours daily flying time and are mostly 
2l-passenger planes, the sleeper planes having accom- 
modation for 14 passengers. Because of the rapid 
changes in airplane design, -approximately $70 per day 
must be charged against each plane for depreciation. 
The planes have a cruising speed of 180 m. p. h., and 
carry 822 gallons of gas. The personnel consists of 
3,500 employees in 57 cities, in 21 states. The problem 
of training these employees to give the personalized 
service demanded in air transportation is complicated 
by the wide geographic distribution, and we endeavor to 
solve it by giving all new employees a period of school- 
ing as cadets, and following this up with close super- 
vision. Every executive, every time he contacts an em- 
ployee invariably asks: ‘How many passengers have we 
had today?’ Also: ‘Whom did we have?’ The idea of 
this is to keep all employees constantly interested in the 
number of passengers and their identities. 

“Each stewardess makes a complete and detailed re- 
port at the end of each trip, which includes even the 
personal conversations had with the passengers. Before 
she starts on her trip, she is given a pre-manifest of 
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the passengers on the flight, which lists their names, 
whether they are taking their first airplane trip, whether 
it is a business or vacation trip, and any other pertinent 
information. This is supplied by the ticket agents from 
conversations with the passengers. The names of the 
passengers are stressed in order that each passenger may 
be treated as an individual. During the trip, the pilots 
make out up-to-the-minute flight reports which tell the 
position of the plane to the passengers, and also contain 
information as to the air speed, ground speed, tempera- 
ture, altitude, time of arrival and the flight and ground 
conditions and temperature at destination. 

“To keep the personnel pepped up, bulletins are issued 
once or twice a week citing meritorious instances of per- 
sonalized service and the passenger reaction to such 
service. The whole theory is based upon the fact that, 
as soon as the prospective passenger approaches the air 
line for a reservation, he becomes a person—not just a 
ticket or space number. Included in the personalized 
service are free meals in the air and a snack bar on every 
plane where coffee, sandwiches, chewing gum and ciga- 
rettes are available. Every sleeper passenger is also 
presented with an overnight suede bag with the com- 
pliments of the air line. If there is an interruption to 
the flight, the passenger is provided with free taxi service 
to a hotel, free room and meals, free telegrams, free press- 
ing service if the weather is inclement and other inci- 
dental comforts to make him feel that he is a welcome 
guest of the air line. These may seem to be ‘frills,’ but 
experience has proved that they are something the pas- 
senger remembers and repeats to his friends, so that 
he actually serves as a salesman for air travel. All 
these frills actually cost the air line an average of only 
72 cents per passenger during 1939. In addition, the 
use of scrip transportation, providing for a reduction of 
15 per cent under one way fares and 10 per cent under 
round trip fares has proved extremely popular. 

“Finally, as an aid in enlisting employee interest in 
personalized service, we ask them how to handle our 
problems. Periodically, questionnaires are sent out cit- 
ing certain difficult cases and the employees write in, 
giving their view as to how such cases should be handled. 
Much interesting and valuable information has been 
obtained in this manner.” 


What the Shipper Wants 


Under this subject, Mr. Bryan stated that the shipper 
wants “transportation service that is fast, careful and 
clean.” He said further that the Railway Age of May 
25 (Freight Progress Issue) describes this sort of service 
completely and well, and that the services mentioned 
therein as practiced on some of the railways should be 
extended to all railways to give the shipper what he 
wants. 

“IT realize,’ Mr. Bryan said, “that you superinten- 
dents have nothing to do with rates and the preparation 
of tariffs, but it would be better for the railway indus- 
try if they did turn rate-making over to the operating 
men, as then, perhaps, the shipper could get what he 
wants, namely, a clean-cut tariff naming the rates from 
place to place in a simple, readily-understandable man- 
ner.” He then cited several instances of tariff ineffi- 
ciency that is needlessly annoying to shippers. 

“A primary requisite is safe carriage,’ Mr. Bryan 
continued, “but what the shipper needs most is speed, 
because inventories have been reduced and this hand-to- 
mouth buying will continue. Such service is demanded 
and must be given, in view of truck competition. Under 
the present set-up, there is much business that must be 
given to the trucks, regardless of how railroad-minded 











the shippers may be. The paper manufacturers have 
always been ardent supporters of the railroads, but they 
are now using trucks for a considerable tonnage—and 
paying considerably higher than railway rates for 
the privilege—because the railways are requiring a much 
earlier closing hour than the trucks, and are delivering 
the freight at destination much later. What is true of 
the paper industry is true of many industries, the rail- 
ways cannot or will not provide equivalent service in 
many instances and the shipper has no choice but to use 
the form of transportation which will give him satis- 
factory service. The situation is particularly acute with 
reference to industries situated on branch lines.” 

Mr. Bryan recommended the investigation and study 
of the requirements of the shippers beyond the actual 
movement of the goods. He pointed out that almost all 
industries have institutes making such studies for their 
customers as will aid them and also increase the use of 
the product the particular industry manufactures, but 
the railways have no such institute where a co-ordinated 
and intelligent effort is being made to increase shipment 
on the rails. 


Interesting Committee Reports 


Committee No. 1, of which H. E. Bixler, merchandise 
supervisor, New York, New Haven & Hartford, New 
Haven, Conn., was chairman, delivered a report on the 
operation of an 1. c. 1. freighthouse which, in addition, 
covered many phases of the entire handling of merchan- 
dise. This report dealt in detail with the methods of 
giving pick-up and delivery service, with rail-highway 
co-ordination, and the unification of public contacts for 
greater efficiency. It also outlined recommendations for 
improving loading, unloading and transfer, and the pos- 
sibilities for expediting merchandise handling by the 
zone concentration plan. The billing, checking and 
recording of shipments was given considerable atten- 
tion. The discussion of the report brought out much 
interest in the handling of 1. c. 1. perishables in con- 
tainers and several roads cited what they are doing in 
this respect. 

Committee No. 2, of which E. C. Gegenheimer, super- 
intendent, Pennsylvania, Altoona, Pa., was chairman, 
considered practical means for securing compliance with 
operating rules. The report recommends a closer per- 
sonal relationship between the superintendent and the 
employees under him as being an initial step in bringing 
about greater rule observance through the building up 
of mutual confidence between the management and the 
employees; and also recommends a closer study of the 
employee’s personal problems as being a step toward the 
same end. The discussion concerned itself with the 
proper method of conducting efficiency tests and the 
importance of commending an employee who passed such 
tests as well as censuring one who does not. It devel- 
oped that the generally accepted practice is to conduct 
such surprise tests with at least two supervisors partic- 
ipating and never in such a manner as to endanger life 
and limb. The proper methods of applying discipline 
were also discussed at some length. 

Committee No. 3, of which V. H. Wilson, super- 
intendent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, San Bernar- 
dino, Calif., was chairman, considered the handling of 
perishable traffic. This report covered the methods used 
at points of origin in securing the fast, efficient service 
necessary to this product. It also dealt with the inter- 
mediate service at the Midwestern interchange points, 
with reconsignments, local inspection, 1. c. 1. service and 
refrigerated containers. The final terminal service at 
the consuming points was also described in detail. The 
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discussion covered the possibilities of mechanical refrig- 
eration, top-icing, overhead ice-bunkers and other new 
icing and refrigerating methods. 

Committee No. 4, of which E. Sullivan, superin- 
tendent, Missouri Pacific, Coffeyville, Kan., was chair- 
man, reported on the operating aspects of maintenance 
of way practices and their effect on high-speed train 
schedules. It dealt with the operating applications of 
slow orders, reduction in curvature, use of easement 
curves, stabilizing roadbed, work equipment, signals and 
interlocking, highway grade crossing protection, opera- 
tion of rail defect detector cars, and many other kindred 
subjects pertinent to the general content of the report. 
Maintenance of way officers from some of the Chicago 
lines participated in the discussion of this report. 

W. S. Butler, superintendent, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Russell, Ky., was chairman of Committee No. 5, which 
considered the operating aspects of maintenance of 
equipment practices. This report discussed the impor- 
tant subject of proper inspection and the reduction of 
bad-order cars, methods of interchange inspection, time 
required to inspect cars and other pertinent subjects, 
and recommended greater care in the selection and 
preparation of cars for loading, more intensive inspec- 
tion of empty cars and other features pertinent to the 
subject. Maintenance of equipment officers from some 
of the Chicago lines also participated in the discussion 
of this report. 


Committee No. 6, of which F. Cizek, superintendent, , 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Binghamton, N. Y., 
was chairman, reported on division staff meetings. This 
committee secured information as to how such meetings 
are handled on many railroads throughout the country 
and brought out that there is a wide divergence of 
method. The report also brought out that a consider- 
able percentage of the railways questioned do not hold 
such divisional staff meetings, and recommended that 
such meetings be held on all roads, particularly since 
their importance has been increased with the lengthen- 
ing of divisions in recent years. These committee re- 
ports will be published in detail in the following issues 
of the Railway Age. 


Election of Officers 


F. B. Whitman, superintendent, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, St. Joseph, Mo., was elected president of 
the association for the coming year. Other officers 
elected were as follows: first vice-president, P. M. Shoe- 
maker, superintendent freight transportation, N. Y., N. 
H. & H., New Haven, Conn.; second vice-president, 
G. T. Coleman, general superintendent transportation, 
Canadian Pacific, Montreal, P. Q.; third vice-president, 
R. J. McDermott, assistant general superintendent trans- 
portation, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo.; fourth vice- 
president, E. C. Gegenheimer, superintendent, Penn- 
sylvania, Altoona, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, F. O. White- 
man, St. Louis, Mo. (reelected). 

O. L. Gray, superintendent of the A. T. & S. F.,, 
Winslow, Ariz., and O. M. Limestall, general super- 
intendent, C. R. I. & P., Des Moines, Iowa, were elected 
directors for one year; R. A. Nelson, superintendent 
terminals, N. & W., Roanoke, Va., was elected a direc- 
tor for two years; and E. J. Stubbs, superintendent 
transportation, Erie, Cleveland, Ohio; W. S. Butler, 
superintendent, C. & O., Russell, Ky.; and F. T. Buech- 
ler, superintendent, C. M. St. P. & P., Green Bay, Wis., 
were elected directors for three years. 

As has been customary for the last several years, 
Chicago was selected as the place for the 1941 annual 
convention. 
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The Railways Used 70 Per Cent of All Wood Treated in 1939 


Volume of Wood Treated Gains 
Slightly in 1939 


Helphenstine report indicates that upward trend, in evidence since 
1934, has been resumed after setback in 1938 


trial and economic conditions that were evident in 

1939, wood preservation resumed the upward trend 
which it has been following since 1934, except for the 
small setback it received in 1938, by showing a slight 
gain in the volume of wood treated for all purposes 
during the year. During 1939, the wood-preserving 
industry registered an increase of 0.41 per cent in out- 
put, compared with 1938. This contrasts with a de- 
crease of 8 per cent in 1938 compared with 1937, and 
an increase of 20 per cent in 1937 over 1936. Despite 
this small gain over the previous year, the volume of 
wood given preservative treatment in 1939 was greater 
than for any year since 1930, except 1937. Increases 
were registered in some of the preservatives used and 
decreases occurred in others. These data and those that 
follow are abstracted from statistics compiled by R. K. 
Helphenstine, Jr., Forest Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Wood-Preservers’ Association. 


ae to the somewhat improved indus- 


Ties Fall Below 50 Per Cent for First Time 


As in all previous years since wood preservation be- 
came a recognized industry, the railways were the prin- 
cipal consumers of treated timber. For the first time 
during that long period, however, in 1939 ties con- 
stituted less than 50 per cent of the total volume of 
wood treated during the year, crossties having fallen to 
43.7 per cent of the total.* Even when switch ties are 
added, the sum still falls short of the 50 per cent mark, 
for crossties and switch ties combined comprised only 
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“This decrease occurred despite the fact that in 1939 the Class I roads 
alone inserted 3,723,169 more ties in replacements in maintained tracks 
thar they did in 1938, the figures for the two years being 41,363,224 ties 
Tenewed in 1938, compared with 45,086,393 in 1939, the number of these 
ties that were treated in these years having been 33,391,042 and 38,253,538 
respectively. 
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47 per cent of the total. However, including piles, 
poles, crossing plank, bridge material and other timber, 
the proportion of the total output of treated timber 
consumed by the railways approximated 70 per cent. 

The total quantity of wood treated in the United 
States during 1938 amounted to 245,219,878 cu. ft. com- 
pared with 244,221,442 cu. ft. treated in 1938, an in- 
crease of 998,436 cu. ft. While this volume was only 
67.7 per cent of the total quantity treated in 1929, the 
peak year for the industry, it has been exceeded only 
once since 1930, and in only 8 of the 31 consecutive 
years during which these records have been compiled. 

For statistical purposes, the report divides the timber 
treated into eight classes, namely, crossties, switch ties, 
piles, poles, wood blocks, cross arms, construction timbers 
and miscellaneous. The latter classification includes 
lumber, fence posts, crossing plank, tie plugs, car mate- 
rial, etc. Four of these classes of materials showed 
gains over the quantities recorded in 1938, and the other 
four registered decreases. The greatest gain was made 
in poles, with an increase of 19,179,002 cu. ft.; and the 
smallest was the gain of 63,597 cu. ft. in cross arms. 
The greatest decrease occurred in crossties and the least 
in switch ties. 

Of the total volume of timber treated in 1939, cross- 
ties accounted for 107,246,535 cu. ft., a decrease of 
26,549,499 cu. ft., or 19.8 per cent. Numerically, 
35,748,845 crossties were given preservative treatment, 
a decrease of 8,849,833, or 19.8 per cent from the num- 
ber treated in 1938. Again oak ties ranked first from 
the: standpoint of the number treated, 16,147,408, or 45 
per cent of the total number given preservative treat- 
ment, having been oak. Southern pine maintained its 
position in second place with 6,854,726 ties, or 19 per 
cent; and Douglas fir came third with 4,313,089, or 12 
per cent of the total. Other varieties, including gum, 
lodgepole pine, ponderosa pine, maple, tamarack, birch, 
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Beech, hemlock and elm, in the order named, represented 
19.65 of the total while all woods other than those named 
aggregated 1,412,982 ties, or 3.95 per cent of the total. 


Creosote Maintains Its Popularity 


Straight creosote, including mixtures of creosote and 
coal tar, was the preservative used in treating 20,078,983 
ties, or 56 per cent; creosote in mixture with petroleum 
was used for the treatment of 14,663,119 ties or 41 per 
cent; zinc chloride was used for the treatment of 782,051 
ties, or 2.2 per cent; and zinc-meta-arsenite for 175,019, 
or 0.5 per cent; all other preservatives accounted for 
only 0.13 per cent of the total. It will be observed that 
creosote alone or in mixture with coal tar or petroleum 
was chosen as the preservative for slightly more than 
97 per cent of the ties treated in 1939, which was also 
the case in 1938, indicating that creosote retains its 
popularity as a preservative for crossties. All but 7,813 
of the ties treated in 1939 were subjected to pressure 
processes. 

During the year in review, 22,537,876 ties, or 63 per 
cent of the ties treated, were prebored and pre-adzed; 
3,666,599 were bored but not adzed; 1,190,038 were 
adzed without being bored; while 8,354,332, or more 
than 23 per cent, were neither adzed nor bored. The 
former figure compares with 31,486,525 ties, or 70.5 
per cent that were both adzed and bored in 1938; and 
the latter with 9,285,538 ties, or 21 per cent, that were 
neither adzed nor bored in that year. 

Switch ties aggregating 102,231,763 ft. b. m. were 
given preservative treatment in 1939, representing a 
decrease of 3,120,356 ft. b. m. or 3 per cent below the 
previous year, in which year a loss of 10,025,486 ft. 
b. m. was recorded. Of this total, 66,795,006 ft. b. m. 
or 65 per cent were oak; Douglas fir ranked second 
with 11,396,237 ft. b. m., or 11.15 per cent; while 
southern pine, in third place, was closely behind with 





Wood Preservation, 1909-1939 : 
Together with Consumption of Creosote and Zinc Chloride 


Total 


material Number of Zinc 

treated, crossties Creosote Chloride 
Year cu. ft. treated used, gal. used, lb.* 
Lo SS eee 75,946,419 20,693,012 51,426,212 16,215,107 
LOS A a oe 100,074,144 26,155,677 63,266,271 16,802,532 
) tne ee 111,524,563 28,394,140 73,027,335 16,359,797 
SUE: SA ceteow wane 125,931,056 32,394,336 83,666,490 20,751;711 
SUED ss sh aeeascusees 153,613,088 40,260,416 108,373,359 26,466,803 
SESE ct saccaeacin es 159,582,639 43,846,987 88,764,050 27,212,259 
BRED. i5s0sicawcewae nue 140,858,963 37,085,585 84,065,005 33,269,604 
Lea sha waee se eae 150,522,982 37,469,368 96,079,844 26,746,577 
2) eee 137,338,586 33,459,470 83,121,556 26,444,689 
REG Sas % os s50%R-oe 122,612,890 30,609,209 56,834,248 31,101 2171 
PLD avd 2oeccaaewns 146,060,994 37,567,927 67,968,839 43,483,134 
|e Re eee ore 173,309,505 44,987,532 70,606,419 49,717,929 
BOGE ik aSawieh so aes 201,643,228 55,383,515 77,574,032 51,375,360 
_) ) SEs 166,620,347 41,316,474 87,736,071 29,868,639 
SUES +A nek seas 224,375,468 53,610,175 128,988,237 28,830,817 
BMER: GS kaa cetahat an 268,583,235 62,632,710 158,519,810 33,208,675 
tL Se ES RE RG 274,474,539 62,563,911 169,723,077 26,378,658 
BOOS - b.ckns seca 289,322,079 62,654,538 188,274,743 24,777,020 
SS ree 345,685,804 74,231,840 221,167,895 22,162,718 
ee ee 335,920,379 70,114,405 222,825,927 23,524,340 
EER ee 362,009,047 71,023,103 226,374,227 19,848,813 
EPID 55s hone sees 332,318,577 63,267,107 213,904,421 13,921,894 
BORE Gouteavkebcoe on 233,334,302 48,611,164 155,437,247 10,323,443 
LO) eye 157,418,589 35,045,483 105,671,264 7,669,126 
BOOS uSkc sees santas 125,955,828 22,696,565 85,180,709 4,991,792 
hd ee 155,105,723 28,459,587 119,049,604 Ee Ey Mey PR | 
|) a nee 179,438,970 34,503.147 124,747,743 4,080,887 
LU Sy ee ee er ee 222,463,994 37,952,129 154,712,999 4,127,886 
Oa! -s34a0sk ooeannwes 265,794,186 44,803,239 183,574,581 4,833,935 
IPOD vccasskue saws 244,221,442 44,598,678 166,183,891 4,829,590 
SESP vs aieGaes awe 245,219,878 35,748,845 163,864,259 4,522,070 





* Includes chromated zinc chloride. 





10,809,337 ft. b. m., or 10.57 per cent. In fourth place, 
gumwood accounted for 4,789,387 ft. b. m. or 4.68 per 
cent, and maple maintained itself in fifth place with 
4,647,014 ft. b. m., or 4.55 per cent. The remaining 
3.7 per cent included tamarack, lodgepole pine, pon- 
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derosa pine, birch, elm, in the order named and a few 
miscellaneous species. A total of 69,108,126 ft. b. m., 
or 67.6 per cent, of the total switch ties given preserva- 
tive treatment were impregnated with creosote and 
solutions of creosote and coal tar; 29,988,298 ft. b. m., 
or 29.33 per cent, were treated with creosote-petroleum 
mixtures, while zinc chloride was the preservative for 
2,904,488 ft. b. m., or 2.84 per cent. All other pre- 
servatives accounted for only 230,851 ft. b. m., or 0.23 
per cent of the total. All but 3,712 ft. b. m. were 
treated by pressure processes. 

Piles recorded a large increase relatively, for 21,655,- 
737 lin. ft., or 70 per cent more than were given treat- 
ment in 1938, were reported in 1939. Of this total, 
18,355,180 lin. ft., or 85 per cent were southern pine; 
2,933,401 lin. ft. or 13.5 per cent were Douglas fir; 
while oak ranked third with 148,801 lin. ft., or 7 per 
cent. The remainder consisted of small amounts of 
Norway pine, western red cedar, ponderosa pine, and a 
few scattered species. Of the total, 20,851,714 lin. ft., 
or 96 per cent, were impregnated with creosote; 777,095 
lin. ft. or 3.59 per cent received treatment with creosote- 
petroleum mixtures; and the remainder, less than 1 per 
cent, with other preservatives. All piles treated in 1939 
were impregnated by pressure processes. 

Poles increased by 1,089,716, or 31 per cent, to 
4,634,793. Southern pine accounted for 3,562,295 or 
77 per cent of the total, all but 1,172 of which received 
full pressure treatment; western red and northern white 
cedar came second with 937,638 poles or 22 per cent; 
and the remainder was made up of oak, lodgepole pine, 
northern white pine, Douglas fir, chestnut, Norway pine, 
in the order named, and a few miscellaneous species. 
Full-length pressure treatment was given to 3,632,648 
poles, or 78 per cent of the total number treated. 

The total quantity of miscellaneous materials given 
preservative treatment in 1939 amounted to 218,695,000 
ft. b. m., an increase of 71,375,186 ft. b. m., or 48 per 
cent, compared with 1938. Included in this figure were 
lumber 186,429,495 ft. b. m.; fence posts 13,819,213 ft. 
b. m.; tie plugs, 1,559,314 ft. b. m.; and car decking, 
48,204 ft. b. m. Crossing plank was not shown separately 
for 1939, being included in lumber. 

Despite the small increase in the volume of wood 
treated, decreased quantities of what have been con- 
sidered the standard preservatives were consumed. The 
wood preserving industry consumed 163,864,259 gal. of 
creosote in 1939, a reduction of 2,319,632 gal., or 1.4 
per cent from the 1938 consumption. The consumption 
of zinc chloride was 1,951,517 lb., a reduction of 35 
per cent; and of chromated zinc chloride, 2,570,553 Ib., 
an increase of 751,452 Ib. or 41 per cent. The com- 





Treatment of Miscellaneous Material (Ft. b.m.) 


1939 1938 1937 1936 
PUANIDOR Gis10eecv-o cee 186,429,495 116,640,856 118,258,910 73,694,898 
Fence posts ........ 13,819,213 14,206,465 15,985,256 12,266,798 
Tis slats ......0.-. 1,559,314 788,781 870,486 1,238,326 
Crossing plank ...... None reported 807,684 1,379,114 1,364,035 
Car ARRIDOD 6:56)5:5:4610%> 48,204 None 137,544 148,332 





bined total of these two salts was 4,522,070 lb., a de- 
crease of 307,520 Ib. or 6 per cent. 

The wood-preserving industry consumed 24,438,774 
gal. of petroleum, or 2,302,903 gal. less than in 1938. 
This was used to prepare 50,628,963 gal. of creosote- 
petroleum mixtures, a decrease of 5,023,887 gal. of such 
mixtures. 

Continuing the arrangement first followed in 1937 
when the consumption of Wolman salts and zinc-meta- 


(Continued on page 1056) 
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Rail Safety Reaches New Height 





Future avenues of achievement discussed at twentieth 
annual meeting of Safety Section 


fore, while at the same time the safety record of 
employees is a notable achievement, according to 
an analysis of the record for 1939 made at the twentieth 
annual meeting of the Safety Section of the Association 
of American Railroads at St. Paul, Minn., on June 4-6. 
The program of the meeting, over which chairman F. 
W. Curtis, superintendent of safety and fire prevention 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western presided, included 
a number of addresses and committee reports, with a 
panel discussion and a luncheon on June 6. 
D. H. Beatty, superintendent of safety of the South- 


.. . on railroads is safer now than ever be- 


- ern, was named chairman, and P. F. Buckle, superin- 


tendent of safety of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
was chosen vice-chairman for the ensuing year. Those 
elected members of the Committee of Direction included 
T. H. Carrow, superintendent of safety of the Penn- 
sylvania; Charles E. Hill, general safety agent of the 
New York Central; D. G. Phillips, superintendent of 
safety of the Wabash; E. L. Henry, assistant to the 
general manager in charge of safety of the Chicago & 
North Western; L. G. Bentley, general safety agent of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio; O. F. Gnadinger, supervisor of 
safety of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, and W. J. Flan- 
nigan, superintendent of safety of the Northern Pacific. 

C. H. Buford, vice-president of the Operations and 
Maintenance department of the Association of American 
Railroads, pointed out that in 1939, the American rail- 
roads established the best general safety record in more 
than 50 years. They carried more than 450 million 
passengers a distance of more than 22% billion miles, 
thereby making a passenger record of only one fatality 
for each 840 million passenger miles. 

“No other form of transportation, during any calendar 
year, has come even close to equalling this amazing 
record,” he added. Calling attention to the fact that last 
year’s railroad accident death rate was only 3.7 per 
10,000 passenger-years, Mr. Buford said that the ac- 
cident death rate in the United States for the same 
period was at least double that figure. “In other words,” 
he continued, ‘a comparison of these two death ratios 
shows that a person ran nearly twice as much chance 
of meeting death in 1939 while not riding on a train as 
when he was traveling on one.” 

The railroads’ safety record was made possible “‘by a 
combination of safe conditions, safe methods and safe 
thinking all along the line,” Mr. Buford declared, and 
he termed the accomplishment “one of the more notable 
achievements of an industry which has a great record of 
progress and achievement.” 

The report of the Committee on the Prevention of 
Highway Crossing Accidents showed fewer accidents 
and casualties at railroad-highway crossings in 1939 than 
in 1938. This achievement is as follows: 


Year Accidents Fatalities Injuries 
EER es 3,494 1,517 4,018 
eee 3,476 1,398 3,999 
Decrease ...... 18 (.51%) 119 (7.87%) 19 (.47%) 


This reduction in the number of fatalities took place 
despite an increase in the number of automobiles in 
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operation over the highways of this country, the report 
continued. For every person killed in a grade crossing 
accident in 1939, there were approximately 21,100 auto- 
mobiles registered, compared with 19,400 automobiles 
per fatality in 1938 and 2,500 in 1916. 

During the general discussion of this report, Mr. 
Buckle told how his railroad, the Burlington, in co- 
operation with local communities, succeeded in closing 
and eliminating a large number of grade crossings and 
thereby reducing the opportunities for such accidents. 
He suggested a commission to study grade crossings 
with a view to their reduction and control. L. J. Benson, 
assistant to the chief operating officer of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, outlined a co-operative 
plan whereby his railroad police and state and local law 
enforcing officers patrol grade crossings. The presence 
of a uniformed officer at a grade crossing, he said, causes 
motorists to slow down, with the result that no accidents 
occur while officers are stationed at the crossings. A 
paper prepared by Col. F. W. Mattson, commissioner 
of the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
gave a Statistical view of grade crossing accidents in 
Minnesota. 


Train Service Accidents Drop 3.5 Per Cent 


The Committee on Train Service Accidents reported 
a decrease of 3.5 per cent in the number of fatalities in 
train service accidents during 1939, as compared with 
1938. <A total of 4,362 persons lost their lives in train, 
train-service and non-train accidents during 1939, which 
incidentally is the lowest number for any year during 
the past decade, the report said. With exceptions of 
fatalities to trainmen on duty, however, the decrease is 
off-set by an increase in injuries to all persons and 
fatalities and injuries to employees on duty, other than 
trainmen. 

With respect to train service accidents, it continued, 
attention is directed to the 3,942 persons killed, which 
is the best record since 1930. This reflects good work 
on the part of the safety department of all railroads 
and the results of their endeavor are most gratifying. 
It will be observed, however, that there was an increase 
in the number of persons injured, also injuries to 
employees on duty; which confronts all railroads with 
the challenge that there still remains much to be done 
in the direction of personal injury elimination. 


Train Accidents Increase Seven Per Cent 


The number of train accidents increased 7 per cent 
or from 5,682 in 1938 to 6,074 in 1939, according to 
the Committee on Train Accidents. This increase was 
due to a 26 per cent rise in accidents due to negligence 
of employees. The report said, in part: The gradual 
raising of speed limits to one never dreamed of ten or 
fifteen years ago has made the problem of safe train 
operation more important and leans with greater weight 
on operating men than at any other time in the history 
of American railroads. Train speeds today are being 
gradually raised to 100 m. p. h. instead of the conven- 
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tional 60. Concurrent responsibility for safety at such 
speeds must function accurately and keep accident pre- 
vention, thought and action well ahead of speed trends. 

Stepping up trains to high speed is an epoch. It is 
not just a question of instructing the enginemen to work 
a shorter cut-off and open the throttle two more notches. 
Behind the accomplishment is a drama. 

The physical and scientific advancements are not 
alone. With them marches a vast army of men who 
must advance with their machinery and their changed 
problems, and here is the largest field for study and 
exploration. 

Train accidents are, with certain exceptions, failures 
of men. Too often undue censure is placed on the one 
who fails when it is not a failure of the man nearly as 
much as it is a failure and a defect peculiar to the 
whole human race. The man who sits in a position of 
responsibility cannot always remember to discard normal 
human habits. Under certain conditions this is what 
must be done. 


Non-Train Accidents Improve Slightly 


The Committee on Non-Train Accidents reported 
that non-train accident figures for 1938 and 1939 show 
the total number of employee fatalities on duty to be 
123 as compared with 124 for the year 1938, a reduc- 
tion of 1. However, the distribution of their causes 
for these two years is somewhat different. 

On the other hand, there were 10,083 reportable non- 
train employee injuries in 1939 as compared with 9,803 
in 1938, an increase of 280. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the members of the 
committee that the majority of non-train accidents can 
be prevented by better supervision, and that supervisors 
and foremen of every character should be held strictly 
accountable for their own personal responsibilities for 
non-train casualties, whether of a serious or only of a 
minor nature. A vast improvement in the safety per- 
formance could be brought about if every supervisor 
who directs the efforts of others, would clear his mind 
of his production problems for a few minutes every. day 
and devote this time to a study of each individual under 
his supervision to learn how he goes about his work, 
his state of mental and physical fitness, and how much 
and what kind of additional training the employee needs. 


Statistics for Prevention 


The use of statistics in accident prevention was dis- 
cussed by M. O. Lorenz, director of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission. He said 
in part: “In the development of our accident statistics, 
primary consideration has been given to making them 
useful in the work of accident prevention. The causes 
are stated in detail and some tables are designed espe- 
cially to facilitate competitive comparisons among the rail- 
ways. With the active co-operation and support of your 
committees, we have given special attention to securing 
complete reporting on a comparable basis, but I am not 
yet convinced that complete uniformity in reporting has 
been achieved. 

“During the past year or two there has been a mora- 
torium on changes and innovations in these accident 
statistics and the question arises whether we are keeping 
up with the times. If there are further breakdowns 
and more extensive analyses which you think would be 
helpful in your work we in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are eager to know about them. Perhaps 
we are not giving enough attention to the effect of speed 
on train accident frequency. The speed at which a train 
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was moving at the time of the accident is given in your 
individual reports but we do not have the underlying 
data that permit of an accident frequency rate for the 
various ranges of speed. The specific thing that is lack- 
ing is a classification of total train-miles with relation 
to speed regardless of whether any accidents occur, thus 
permitting accident frequency rates by train speed. 

“Among the causes of train accidents which we give 
in Table No. 64 of our annual bulletin in connection 
with the negligence of employees is one entitled, “Ex- 
cessive speed or failure to run with proper caution in 
yard limits or in permissive block,” and another, “Other 
excessive speed in violation of orders.” These two causes 
resulted in 66 train accidents in 1939, irivolving 5 deaths 
and 157 injuries. But this does not completely show the 
effect of speed because it may be a contributory cause 
in accidents ascribed to defects in equipment or track, 
or due to obstructions in the track. Our analysis of pas- 
senger train accidents in 1939 shows that 47 per cent 
of the total number occurred at speeds of 40 or more 
miles an hour, but we have no data to show what pro- 
portion of the total train-miles were run at 40 or more 
miles per hour without causing accidents. In the case 
of train accidents at highway grade crossings involving 
passenger trains, it appears that 32 per cent of the ac- 
cidents occurred at speeds under 40 miles, and 35 per 
cent occurred at speeds of 60 or more miles per hour. 
Here again, we lack information as to the proportion of 
the total passenger train-miles that were run over the 
crossings at these various speeds without causing 
accidents.” 


Safety on the Omaha 


The handling of safety as an organized movement on 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha began in 
March, 1913, according to Carl R. Gray, Jr., executive 
vice-president. “Safety and its progress on the Omaha,” 
he said, “have gone through the logical, normal proc- 
esses ; first there had to be the so-called selling program, 
which was started in 1913 when rallies were held at 
division and other important points. We have con- 
tinued this method to some extent, to the present time, 
although of late years these rallies have been mostly on 
the occasion of the presentation of trophies. 

“After the period of promotion and education came, 
naturally, the second phase of any safety program, and 
that was the giving of an award for success in the move- 
ment. We arranged for three awards to be competed 
for; first, between the operation divisions; second, be- 
tween the mechanical and car department shops; and, 
third, between switching yards. 

“We might pass on now to the third and final phase 
of safety work, namely, the enforcement of tried and 
true rules and procedures, and methods and practices 
learned in the past through the promotion and educa- 
tional stages and developed through committee work to 
such an extent that they virtually become standard rules 
of action. In 1930 an educational system of discipline, 
commonly known as the Browne method, was adopted 
to cover engine, yard, station, operators, and other trans- 
portation employees. In 1932 this was extended to 
maintenance of way employees and in 1934 to employees 
in the mechanical, car, bridge and building, store, tele- 
graph and signal departments. While this system of 
discipline is utilized for all disciplinary action, we have 
utilized the merit and demerit system, which it covers, 
in safety work. 

“In 1930 we began a definite physical examination 
of all employees engaged in the movement of trains on 
a three-year cycle. Also, in 1930 there was issued a 
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modern, standard book of rules covering the operating 
department, and likewise a book of rules for the mainte- 
nance of way and structures employees.” 


Safety on the New York Central 


Organized safety on the New York Central was out- 
lined by Charles E. Hill, general safety agent. “The 
seed of organized safety,” he said, “was sown on what 
was then known as the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad—now Lines East—on November 1, 1910. 
This seed began to germinate, with the result that in 
May, 1912, it had spread to include the entire New 
York Central System, at which time the first general 
safety agent in the country was appointed and placed 
in charge of the work. 

“To have a proper perspective of organized safety 
and its gradual evolution into a wide awake and active 
institution, it seems advisable to speak of the various 
stages through which such transition has passed. In 
doing so, we have divided these phases of evolution into 
three periods, as follows: First, the Formative period; 
second, the Awakening period, and third, the Progressive 
period. 

“Also, there was established as a part of the organ- 
ization what are known as division, shop and gen- 
eral safety committees. These committees continued to 
function from their inception in May, 1912, until during 
the latter part of 1924. It was about this time that the 
“Awakening Period” came into being. Through a 
process of education, we determined to reconstruct these 
committees gradually into a virile force, so they could 
rightfully occupy the sphere for which they were in- 
tended in our organized safety program. 

“Our statistics, which we started to develop in 1923, 
were gradually expanded to more definitely portray 
accident causes. They also presented a diagnosis in 
such manner as to point out what we term “weak spots” 
in our safety performance. With the knowledge thus 
developed, it became apparent that the prevention of 
accidents is a business and must be conducted along 
business lines; also that the activities necessary to carry 
on such work successfully must necessarily be made an 
integral part of railroad operation. Therefore, our com- 
mittees merged into staff officers.” 


Safety A Major Role in Streamlined Rail Operation 


Safety must play a major role in streamlined railroad 
operation, according to Elmer T. Howson, vice-president 
and western editor of the Railway Age. “Accident 
records,” he said, “constitute a challenge to railway 
managements for many reasons. In the first place, a 
fine record for safety constitutes the strongest claim a 
railway can make for public favor and patronage. The 
railways have been quick to appreciate this and have 
capitalized on their records in many ways in recent 
years. For a time they were alone in bidding for 
patronage on this basis but this is no longer true for 
their newest competitor for passenger business has like- 
wise appreciated the value of this asset and has adopted 
strenuous measures to build up a record equal to that of 
the railways. As a result, the airlines are now able 
to boast that they have had no fatalities in regular 
scheduled service for 15 months and this record is still 
being extended. With such a performance facing them, 
the railways cannot afford to relax their efforts for a 
moment, for they dare not surrender the leadership in 
safety of travel to their competitor in the air when 
many surveys have shown that the major deterrent to 
travel in the air is fear of accident and that 70 per cent 
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of the people who are reluctant to desert the railways 
for travel by air attribute this attitude to the fear of 
accident with the newer agency. 

“And while one does not desire to place a monetary 
value on human life or to justify safety programs on 
this basis, it is not out of place to remind railway man- 
agements, at a time when they are striving so hard to 
reduce unnecessary expenses in every direction, that 
efficient safety work yields large economies in reductions 
in personal injury and other claim payments, in inter- 
ference with orderly working programs and in many 
other directions. Few activities yield greater returns in 
a monetary way than efficient safety work. Further- 
more, litigation over accident settlements disturbs em- 
ployee-employer relationships to the detriment of both 
parties. Prevention is greatly to be preferred. 


Faster Pace Requires Greater Diligence 


“And safety work is never finished. Especially is 
this true in these days, for these are changing days in 
all lines of activity and the railways are not immune. 
In fact, there are few industries in which changes are 
occurring more rapidly or are of more far-reaching char- 
acter. Take the new streamlined, high-speed trains as 
an example. Although the first of these trains was 
placed in service only slightly more than five years ago, 
more than 70 of them are now in regular daily opera- 
tion, spanning the country from east to west and from 
north to south, and rolling up a daily mileage approxi- 
mately 50,000 daily. And the number of these trains 
is increasing almost weekly. 

“These trains have ushered in a new era in trans- 
portation in which overall speeds of 65 to 70 miles per 
hour between terminals 400 or more miles apart and 
cruising speeds of 85 to 100 miles are not uncommon. 
And the speeding up of trains is not confined to those of 
streamline construction; it is evidenced as well in those 
of older and more familiar construction. In fact, our 
entire industry has been greatly speeded up until it is 
now moving at a markedly faster tempo than a few 
years ago. This change is of far-reaching influence; 
it extends into every branch of railway service—train 
service, equipment inspection and repair, track and struc- 
tures maintenance. 

“The fact that the railways have met these new con- 
ditions ‘in their stride’ and withall have maintained 
their remarkable safety record to date constitutes an 
achievement of the first order. And yet this very fact 
calls for the continued exercise of the greatest possible 
degree of supervision that there be no letting down in 
the tension on those lines on which these services are 
now provided or no neglect to take adequate precautions 
on those lines on which these new services are being 
extended. Rather, we must constantly face the fact that 
deficiencies which we. formerly regarded as minor have 
suddenly assumed greatly increased importance. 

“That operation at these higher speeds introduces 
new and possibly more severe problems is demonstrated 
by the tragic accident to one of the country’s famous 
passenger trains only a few weeks ago, in which 31 
persons lost their lives—an accident that appears to have 
been caused by the failure of the engineman to reduce 
the speed of his train to that consistent with the curva- 
ture of the track at this point. With curvature a definite 
retardent of speed, the demand for faster schedules 
places new emphasis on the relationship between train 
speeds and curvature that is already beginning to be 
reflected in large programs of line revision and curve 
reduction. In the meantime, operating, executive and 
safety officers face the necessity for tightening down on 
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the strict enforcement of regulations for the control of 
speeds, for the day is rapidly passing when any off- 
cer is warranted in winking at any violation of a slow 
order. 

“As merely one phase of the changing problem of 
train operation occasioned by higher speeds, may I call 
your attention to the increasing consideration that is 
being given by some industries to the problem of age 
limitation in positions of heavy responsibility, such as 
locomotive enginemen. As speeds increase, the neces- 
sity for instant accurate action increases and the re- 
quirements more nearly approach those of an airplane 
pilot. The airlines have found that the quick decisions 
that a pilot is called upon to make require young men 
agile in mind. As a result, the oldest pilot flying a plane 
in regular scheduled service for one of the largest air- 
lines is 49 years of age. Most of them are in their 
thirties. Working to the same objective, the Canadian 


railways have fixed the age of retirement of enginemen, ~ 


in common with other employees, at 65. It is of possible 
significance that the engineman on the train involved in 
the latest serious wreck, referred to above, was above 
this age. It is more than a possibility that the increas- 
ing exactions of higher speeds may demand that these 
trains be handled by enginemen younger in years and 
quicker in action.” 


Others Addressing the Meeting 


Bernard Blum, chief engineer of the Northern Pacific, 
during the panel discussion, emphasized the necessity 
for precautionary measures in prevention work. The 
introduction of machinery, he said, often completely 
changes the duties of employees, with the result that de- 
parture from old habits sometimes increases the chances 
for accidents. In these situations reactions must be 
anticipated and protective measures introduced before 
accidents occur. 

E. R. Gorman, superintendent of motive power and 
machinery of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, spoke on Maintenance of Equipment and Stores 
Injuries during the panel discussion. The foreman, he 
said, holds the key position in the control of these in- 
juries. He cited health, obedience, discipline and good 
tools as essential to safety. 

W. W. Judson, general manager, Eastern district of 
the Northern Pacific, in reviewing transportation in- 
juries, contended that accident prevention work in this 
group of employees is less productive of good results 
than the effort in other departments. One reason, he 
said, is because it is not possible to contact this class in 
mass safety meetings to the same extent as it is among 
shop, car and other maintenance forces. 

Casper F. Hegner, M. D., president of the Western 
Surgical Association, spoke on Good Health and Safety. 
Co-operation, self discipline, healthy bodies, correct 
habits of living and thinking and clear minds make 
uniformly good work possible, he said. 

T. J. Thomas, assistant to the president of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, voiced the opinion that 
worry, with its attendant pre-occupation, is one of the 
contributing causes for the number of accidents occur- 
ring on the railroads and highways and in industry. He 
also said that “notwithstanding the importance of safe- 
guarding the operation to prevent accidents, educating 
people to perform their work safely is, in my opinion, 
the most forward and sensible approach necessary 
toward reaching the goal to which we all aspire.” 

George A. Goerner, general storekeeper of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, spoke on The Supervisor’s 
Responsibility in Safety. As we become more interested 
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in the safety of others, he said, we become more safety- 
conscious ourselves and in the final analysis are doing 
ourselves the greatest good. 

E. S. Williams, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Western Maryland, told how the legal officer 
sees the safety movement. He outlined the develop- 
ment of laws affecting employment in relation to the 
accomplishment of the safety movement. 

A. E. Perlman, engineer maintenance of way of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, told how accident pre- 
vention is made a part of maintenance work on that 
railroad. He said that while machinery has speeded up 
work materially, proper organization and training have 
held down accidents. Among the devices used to train 
employees in their duties, he said the talking-movie was 
most effective. 


Volume of Wood Treated 
Gains Slightly in 1939 


(Continued from page 1052) 

arsenite began to be used in such quantities as to war- 
rant a separate listing, both of these salts are segregated 
from the miscellaneous preservatives and are recorded 
separately, leaving 427,965 lb. under this latter classifica- 
tion. The consumption of Wolman salts amounted to 
1,200,616 lb., an increase of 330,036 lb. over the con- 
sumption in 1938. Likewise, the consumption of zinc- 
meta-arsenite increaséd by 20,827 lb., to 215,780 Ib. 

In 1939 there were 229 wood-preserving plants in 
the United States or 1 Jess than in 1938, of which 221 
were active, the same number as in 1938, and 8 were 
idle. During the year 2 new plants were constructed, 
both of which were pressure plants; and 5 were aban- 
doned, 2 pressure and 3 non-pressure plants. Of the 
total plants in existence, both active and inactive, 180 
were commercial plants that treat wood for sale or by 
contract ; 23 were owned and operated by railways, the 
same number as for the previous two years; and 26, the 
same number as last year, were properties of public 
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utilities, mining companies, etc., to supply their own 
needs for treated wood. It is of interest to note that 
during the 16 years from 1922 to 1938, the number of 
treating plants operated by the railways decreased from 
32 to 23 and have since remained stationary at the 
latter figure. 





Union or ARGENTINE RAILROAD EMPLOYEES into one organiza- 
tion has recently been affected under an agreement signed in 
Buenos Aires. Railroad workers in the country up until three 
years ago belonged to a single union known as the Argentine 
Railwaymen’s Union. A factional contest in this organization, 
however, split up the members and lead to an organization of a 
rival union called Federation of Railway Workers. Under the 
“peace pact,” this latter organization will be liquidated and a 
provisional committee formed of executives of the two former 
organizations, in proportion to respective membership, will ad- 
minister the re-united union. 







































A Spade Gets Called a Spade 


at Forwarder Hearing 


Railroad witnesses don't pull their punches in evidencing their varying 
viewpoints, and Senators cut loose with some plain-spoken criticisms 


respect to the most effective means of meeting 

the competition for |. c. 1. traffic and the most 
efficient operating methods for the handling of such 
business are coming into the open at the Senate inter- 
state commerce sub-committee’s hearings on pending 
forwarder regulation bills and on Senate Resolution 146 
providing for an investigation of railroad methods of 
handling 1. c. 1., forwarder and express traffic. The 
hearings opened on June 5, and are continuing this week. 
Chairman Wheeler of the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce is also chairman of the sub-committee, 
but most of the latter’s sessions are being presided over 
by Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas. 

Mingled throughout presentations made by representa- 
tives of interested parties and the senators’ questions 
and comments on such presentations, have been criticisms 
of the forwarders as agencies which perform “no neces- 
sary public service’; the Railway Express Agency for 
having been “‘a failure”; of railroad traffic departments 
generally for having been “asleep”; truckers for not 
paying adequately for their use of the highways; the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for its alleged “inertia” ; 
and former members of the I. C. C. for having accepted 
positions as trustees of stock whereby railroad affiliates 
held an interest in forwarding companies. 


D: FERENCES of opinion between railroads with 


“Radical” Rate Changes Being Considered 


Meanwhile on the side of doing something about it, 
the presentation made on behalf of the Pennsylvania re- 
vealed that rate and classification changes “of radical 
character are being actively considered by the Eastern 
railroads”; while the Southern roads are planning to 
propose a revision of the classification which would give 
a lower rating on some 3,500 items. The proposals of 
the Pennsylvania not only contemplate something along 
that line, but publication as well of a new system of 
“quantity rates,” intermediate between carload and I. c. 1. 

The plan for pooling all railroad 1. c. 1. for handling 
by railroad-owned or railroad-controlled merchandise- 
freight agencies in each region, which was suggested by 
Thomas P. Healy, general solicitor of the New York 
Central, as noted in last week’s issue, seemed to be draw- 
ing no support from representatives of other railroads. 
Neither did there seem to be much railroad support for 
enactment of the bills which have been introduced by 
Representative Lea, Democrat of California, and Senator 
White, Republican of Maine (H. R. 9888 and S. 4096) 
to apply various sections of the Motor Carrier Act to 
forwarders and thereby provide a “stop-gap” regulation 
pending passage of more comprehensive legislation. The 
latter is proposed in S. 3665 and S. 3666 which are 
also before the sub-committee. 

The Pennsylvania’s presentation was made by J. F. 

easy, operating vice-president, and W. S. Franklin, 
traffic vice-president. The investigation called for in 
Senate Resolution 146, Mr. Deasy said, was “timely and 
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important” from the point of view of the P. R. R. In 
the judgment of his road, he went on, the best plan of 
1. c. 1. operations is to let the railroads handle the traffic 
themselves rather than to divide the profits with other 
agencies. Meanwhile if other agencies are allowed in 
the merchandise field, the Pennsylvania wants the same 
freedom that such competitors enjoy. Compulsory pool- 
ing, in Mr. Deasy’s opinion, would be “a destructive blow 
to quality of service and the spirit of enterprise in trans- 
portation”—such a course would “inevitably result in 
making the public pay higher rates for a poorer service.” 

More specifically, the P. R. R. operating vice-president 
is opposed to pooling for three main reasons: The claims 
of economy can’t be supported ; the only precedent avail- 
able—the Railway Express Agency—‘‘has not been a 
success”; and pooling would carry along unprogressive 
railroads. Mr. Deasy elaborated on each of the fore- 
going, presenting in the first connection a chart which 
showed that of the 63,656 communities listed in the 
Official Guide, 57,410 are served by only one railroad. 
On these figures he based an argument that there is no 
great amount of duplication to eliminate. 


Deasy Calls Express Agency “A Failure” 


Another of Mr. Deasy’s charts depicted P. R. R. ex- 
perience with the Railway Express Agency. It showed 
that in 1938 the Pennsylvania received $20,000 less from 
R. E. A. than it got in 1933, although the 1938 express 
revenues from operations over that road were $4,000,000 
greater. Chairman Wheeler was interested in the reason 
for this; and Mr. Deasy told him that it was because 
R. E. A. “did not control its expenses—in other words 
I don’t think it’s well-managed from the standpoint of 
doing a job for its owners.” Senator Reed asked why 
the railroads owning R. E. A. as they do, did not in- 
sist upon better management. Mr. Deasy replied that 
one road “can’t do much,” and went on to express regret 
that the P. R. R. express contract “expires in 1954 in- 
stead of 1940.” It is the conclusion of the Pennsylvania, 
he went on in the latter connection, that the Express 
Agency “is a failure” ; and that the express pool should 
be abolished and the express traffic merged with 1. c. 1. 
under arrangements whereby each railroad would provide 
two types of merchandise service—passenger-train and 
freight—at different rates. 

Other comments on R. E. A. came later from R. S. 
Marshall, traffic vice-president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis and Pere Marquette; 
and from J. G. Kerr, chairman of the Southern Freight 
Association. Expressing the opposition of the roads he 
represented to pooling, Mr. Marshall noted briefly the 
“difficulties” in connection with the express pool, adding 
that Mr. Deasy had “graphically” presented that situa- 
tion. On the other hand, Mr. Kerr said that insofar as 
he was advised, the railroad members of the Southern 
Freight Association “do not share the views expressed 
here as to the total inefficiency of the Railway Express 
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Agency.” He conceded that R. E. A. is a “high-cost” 
agency, but went on to point out that railroad revenues 
have not kept pace with increasing expenses either. 
At this point Senator Reed instructed a member of the 
sub-committee’s staff to notify R. E. A. that the com- 
mittee desired to hear from it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Deasy had discussed forwarder opera- 
tions, asserting that forwarder traffic is “highly selected” 
because the consolidators limit their solicitation to high- 
class traffic and restrict their services to larger com- 
munities. Of the 2,291 communities served by Penn- 
sylvania |. c. 1. operations, Mr. Deasy said, only 480 
or 21 per cent are served also by forwarders. The re- 
sult of this forwarder “picking and choosing,” he added, 
is to increase the unit costs of what remains on the rails. 
It was the P. R. R. vice-president’s further view that 
the forwarder field is one which holds inducements for 
“promotional schemes’’—because there is no regulation, 
and “no tangible assets” are necessary for entry into the 
business. 


Cites Improved P. R. R. Service 


“The maximum efficiency in the handling of mer- 
chandise traffic can be achieved only by the the rail- 
roads themselves,’ Mr. Deasy continued; and he fol- 
lowed-through by pointing with pride to what the P. R. 
R. has achieved. Interpreting a series of charts, he 
showed that since 1933 his road has been steadily in- 
creasing the volume of its 1. c. 1., which now produces 
10 per cent of its gross freight revenues. Progress in 
service contributing to this result, Mr. Deasy went on, 
included heavier loading per car, the use of containers as 
“sectionalized box cars” for service to small communi- 
ties, the “zone concentration” system of co-ordinated 
rail-highway operations, pick-up and delivery service 
and simplified billing and accounting. 

Discussing the revenue angle, Mr. Deasy denied that 
the handling of 1. c. 1., insofar as the P. R. R. is con- 
cerned, is an unprofitable operation. The real test of 
profit, he said, is to compare the revenues produced with 
the expenditures which could be eliminated if the serv- 
ice were stopped. The Pennsylvania’s 1939 revenues 
from 1. c. 1. were $33,000,000, and the expenses which 
could have been saved by going out of the merchandise 
business were $18,000,000, indicating, Mr. Deasy noted, 
that the net income would have dropped $15,000,000 
if 1. c. 1. traffic were relinquished. Furthermore Mr. 
Deasy feels that “under fair and equal conditions of 
competition” the P. R. R. could recapture 1. c. 1. busi- 
ness amounting to $30,000,000 a year. In his opinion 
the “outstanding problem of transportation statesman- 
ship today” is to fit together rail and highway transport 
so that each will handle the traffic to which it is best 
adapted. The P. R. R., he went on, has been using 
trucks since 1923, and it now operates 179 routes serving 
1,345 stations and covering 11,200 miles daily; in 1939 
it handled 410,000 tons of 1. c. 1. by truck. 

Senator Reed asked if the P. R. R. situation were 
“typical,” and Mr. Deasy thought it was typical of the 
Eastern roads, He agreed with Senator Wheeler’s sug- 
gestion that competition had been a spur to the railroads ; 
but he thought the spur had been applied by the highway 
carriers rather than the forwarders—because “‘there’s 
nothing in the economies the forwarder produces that 
can’t be matched in railroad 1. c. 1. service.” 

Discussing the aforementioned proposal to revise the 
classification and simplify the rate structure, P. R. R. 
Traffic Vice-President Franklin told Senator Reed that 
it was not entirely a Pennsylvania proposal—some other 
Eastern roads were disposed to join, although generally 
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they objected. Meanwhile, however, Mr. Franklin 
pointed out that the P. R. R. planned to concur in the 
revision of the classification being prepared by the 
Southern roads. Later Chairman Kerr of the Southern 
Freight Association said that the Southern roads would 
also have the concurrence of coastwise water carriers 
which are members of his association; while railroad 
members controlled the situation in the Western part 
of Official Territory. 


On “Slowness” of I. C. C. 


When Senator Reed brought out the fact that the 
Southern roads’ proposal would soon be filed with the 
I. C. C., Chairman Wheeler asked why, if such proposals 
are in the public interest—‘“as they seem to me to be” 
—the I. C. C. hadn’t initiated something like them. 
When Mr. Franklin replied that the commission “or- 
dinarily” left such things up to the railroads, the chair- 
man came back with: “Then if the railroads do nothing 
or are dumb and blind, the commission will close its 
eyes?’ Mr. Franklin’s next try was that the com- 
mission might reach the conclusion that it should re- 
quire some action. It brought from Senator Reed this 
observation: “Nothing would please me more and take 
a burden off our shoulders than if the railroads would 
wake up out of their dead sleep and the I. C. C. would 
snap out of its inertia which seems to cause things be- 
fore it to drag out interminably. I have very high re- 
spect for the I. C. C—hboth its integrity and intelligence; 
I do get out of patience with its slowness.” 

Discussing forwarder operations, Mr. Franklin said 
that there are “hundreds of communities” which the for- 
warders do not serve. The only exceptions to the lack 
of forwarder service to small communities, Mr. Franklin 
explained, occur where a large industry is located in 
such a community—then the forwarders make arrange- 
ments to handle that industry’s long-haul traffic, but not 
the traffic of other shippers in the community. The 
Pennsylvania, its traffic vice-president went on, has lost 
to forwarders “practically all” of its New York-Chicago 
l. c. 1. business and a substantial part of that between 
New York and St. Louis. Also, the forwarders truck 
traffic from P. R. R. territory to concentration points 
for shipment beyond via other railroads or trucks. In 
the same connection Mr. Franklin complained that “for- 
warders connected with other railroads” have diverted 
much Baltimore-Pittsburgh traffic from the P. R. R. and 
Baltimore & Ohio to the highways. 

The Pennsylvania, he said, is “making progress” 
against these conditions where rates have been published 
in accordance with the forth-section relief recently granted 
to meet the competition of forwarders. As an example 
of the competition Mr. Franklin cited forwarder charges 
between New York and Kansas City, which he said are 
lower than rail rates by amounts ranging from 14 cents 
in first class to seven cents in fourth class. However, 
as Mr. Franklin put it, the P. R. R. has “no quarrel 
with the forwarders”; but it has “consistently main- 
tained that we should have the right to handle our mer- 
chandise traffic directly, to deal with the shippers with- 
out an intervening party, and to be in a position to 
charge the public the same rates as any other transporta- 
tion agency.” Forwarders, the P. R. R. vice-president 
went on, “have no investment,” and can transfer from 
one railroad to another with ease; thus railroads handl- 
ing forwarder traffic are always liable to lose it to other 
ines. 

What Senator Wheeler could not understand was 
why a “great progressive railroad, such as that des- 
cribed by Mr. Deasy,” should have permitted the for- 
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warders to come in and take business “while you were 
asleep.” Mr. Franklin did not think that the chairman 
had quite described the situation; he pointed out that 
the forwarders have had certain rate advantages and 
how the P. R. R. is seeking to meet the competition by 
direct practices of its own. The chairman then asked 
why such moves were not made before; and Mr. Frank- 
lin replied that the forwarder practice grew up gradually, 
but now the traffic has increased to the point where “we 
think we should go out and get it.” He added that the 
P. R. R. has made but slow progress in getting the rate 
adjustments it wants, because “railroads must proceed 
together in such things.” Whereupon Senator Reed 
suggested that it is “a pretty hard job” to get concerted 
action, and Mr. Franklin concede that “sometimes it is.’ 
The point the P. R. R. wanted to: make, its traffic vice- 
president emphasized later on, was that if the forwarders 
are to be regulated the Pennsylvania wants the oppor- 
tunity of organizing a forwarding company—it doesn’t 
want to be dependent upon the forwarders, it wants the 
same rights as the forwarders, whether railroad-owned 
or independent. In.this connection, Mr. Franklin 
thought the proposed bills were too restrictive in the 
matter of permitting railroads to compete with forward- 
ers; and he submitted a draft of a proposed bill to take 
care of what he called “omissions” in the measures be- 
fore the committee. 

Asked by Senator Wheeler if the forwarders shouldn’t 
be required to carry all traffic to and from points which 
they elect to. serve, Mr. Franklin replied in the affirma- 
tive but thought it only fair to say that such a require- 
ment would make it more difficult for forwarders to earn 
a profit. Responding to questions from Senator Reed, 
Mr. Franklin expressed the view that the right to make 
joint rates with common carriers is not essential to for- 
warder operations. Neither does he favor the enact- 
ment of temporary “stop-gap” forwarder regulation. To 
Chairman Wheeler, the P. R. R. vice-president conceded 
that the forwarders have been a stimulation for the rail- 
toads “in some ways.” The chairman then expressed 
the view that they have been a stimulation also to the 
I. C. C., adding “God knows, it needed some.” 


Senators Rap Former I. C. C. Members: 


Vice-President Marshall of the C. & O., Nickel Plate 
and Pere Marquette was authorized to speak also on be- 
half of the Erie. He first submitted a statement showing 
the relationship of those roads to the National Carload- 
ing Corporation. It developed that 98.5 per cent of 
National’s stock is owned by Standard Carloading Cor- 
poration whose stock in turn is owned in three equal 
parts by subsidiaries of the C. & O., P. M. and Erie. 
The holdings of the C. & O. and P. M. subsidiaries have 
been trusteed with former Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Frank McManamy. Mr. Marshall’s explana- 
tion of the set-up prompted Chairman Wheeler to re- 
mark: “So it was really one of the Van Sweringen 
holding companies—they owned that in addition to the 
peach orchards.” The chairman went on to ask how 
former Commissioner McManamy happened to be 
chosen for trustee. 

“We thought he’d make a good one,” Mr. Marshall 
replied. “He didn’t know anything about the forwarder 
business,” was the chairman’s come-back; whereupon 
Mr. Marshall suggested that Mr. McManamy’s I. C. C. 
experience gave him some knowledge of the situation. 
But Senator Wheeler insisted that “that wasn’t much,” 
and he went on to say: “So one takes Meyer (former 
Commissioner B. H. Meyer, trustee of the stock evi- 
densing the interest of New York Central affiliates in 
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Universal Carloading & Distributing Corporation) and 
the Van Sweringen companies take another.” Mr. 
Marshall did not concede that the statement was “quite 
accurate,” but he did agree that both former commis- 
sioners were trustees of railroad-affiliate holdings in 
forwarding companies. 

Mr. Marshall next told Senator Reed that Messrs. 
Meyer and McManamy had participated, as commis- 
sioners, in the Freight Forwarding Investigation. 
Whereupon the Kansan said: “I think it is in extremely 
bad taste for former commissioners who have participated 
in proceedings out of which have come findings to have 
accepted positions like Meyer and McManamy. It is 
most unfortunate from the standpoint of public policy.” 
After which Mr. Marshall went on to express his opposi- 
tion to |. c. 1. pooling, and to discuss the relationships of 
the C. & O., P. M. and Erie to National. The latter, 
he asserted, has been free to use other roads and its 
relationship with them has been the same as with its 
proprietors. He objected to the provisions of S. 3665 
which would prevent railroads from owning forwarders ; 
he did not oppose forwarder regulation, but saw no 
reason why railroads should be required to divert them- 
selves of their interest in such agencies. 

Generally it was the view of the roads Mr. Marshall 
represented that the forwarders “are perfornting a serv- 
ice in the public interest and should be continued in 
operation in the public interest.” Meanwhile, those roads 
desire also to continue in the 1. c. 1. business as well as to 
handle forwarder traffic. They see no inconsistency. 
From the commission’s report in the Freight Forward- 
ing Investigation, Senator Reed read excerpts wherein 
the commission held that railroads through their interest 
in forwarders were performing by indirection a service 
at rates not covered in their tariffs. Mr. Marshall 
thought his statement was consistent with that finding, 
but when he sought to elaborate Senator Reed shut 
him off with: “No, you’ve taken enough time.” 


Reed on Rail-Forwarder Officeholding 


The Kansan next asked Mr. Marshall how he (Mr. 
Marshall as vice-president of the C. & O., P. M. and 
N. K. P., could “sit down and do business with your- 
self” as a director of*Standard Carloading Corporation. 
Mr. Marshall replied that if he didn’t think it was proper, 
he wouldn’t do it. Whereupon Senator Reed said: “I 
can’t reach any conclusion except that your answer is 
the same as given by all defaulting trust officers in banks 
that undertake to do business with themselves.” 

Chairman Kerr of the Southern Freight Association 
said he was appearing on behalf of that association’s 
railroad members. He described present methods of 
handling 1. c. 1. in the South, getting in an expression of 
his view that Senator Wheeler was not quite justified - 
“in saying we’ve been asleep.” He pointed out how 
railroads, with “tremendous investments,” must proceed 
slowly in making radical changes. Coming to the South- 
ern roads’ proposed revision of the classification, Mr. 
Kerr explained that they are not proceeding on the basis 
of reducing all ratings higher than third class to third 
class. There has been no thought of shifting to lower 
classifications “light, bulky, fragile articles which no one 
wants very much but which the railroads seem to get 
a great deal of.” The revision will first be published in 
exceptions to the classification but will be taken into the 
classification as rapidly as possible. 

Continuing his general discussion, Mr. Kerr asserted 
that railroads in the South “have pioneered in the sim- 
plification of tariffs.” He conceded that the tariffs are 
still ‘too complicated,” but blamed that largely on the 
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fourth-section’s equi-distant clause “which causes tariffs 
to be filled with a lot of extraneous matter that doesn’t 
help anyone.” Repeal of the equi-distant clause, he 
pointed out, is favored by the I. C. C., and would have 
been accomplished if S. 2009, the omnibus transportation 
bill, had been enacted. Without comment in the way 
of an appraisal, Mr. Kerr explained forwarder arrange- 
ments in the South, and went on to his aforementioned 
comment on the Railway Express Agency. Southern 
roads, he said, are “unequivocably opposed” to 1. c. 1. 
pooling, because it would represent an experiment at the 
expense of railroad owners based on nothing but 
theories. He added that it would be “a short step from 
pooling |. c. 1. to pooling carload traffic.” The express 
pool, in Mr. Kerr’s opinion, is no argument in favor of 
an |. c. 1. pool, because express traffic and handling 
methods are different. 


Highway Users Should Pay Tolls 


In the midst of a discussion of the competition faced by 
the railroads, Senator Reed told Mr. Kerr that in his 
opinion “it is not a sound public policy to permit anyone 
to use the public highway for commercial profit without 
paying a toll commensurate with such use.’’ Mr. Kerr 
suggested that the foregoing was true whether the user 
is a shipper or a carrier. ‘Anyone,’ said Senator Reed; 
and Mr. Kerr observed that “anyone who goes beyond 
a distributing distance is in the transportation business.” 
Whereupon Senator Reed said that out of his long ex- 
perience he could “make no distinction between the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey transporting oil 
it owns and the Horton Truck Company transporting 
for others.” The ton-mile tax, such as is collected in 
Kansas, undertakes to meet the situation, he added. 

In concluding Mr. Kerr said he would be opposed to 
declaring forwarders common carriers without carefully- 
drawn legislative provisions; he thinks they should be 
shippers in their relationship to the carriers whose serv- 
ices they utilize. Mr. Kerr was followed by traffic ex- 
ecutives of Southern roads who expressed their individual 
views. 

First among them was B. F. Morris, assistant to the 
vice-president of the Louisville & Nashville, who said 
that his road first objected to the extension of “all- 
commodity” rates into the South. When the I. C. C. 
nevertheless approved such rates, the L. & N. joined in 
them and has become convinced that its earlier fears 
were groundless. The revenue received from the for- 
warder traffic is “very attractive” to the L. & N., be- 
cause it was added traffic formerly moving via competing 
agencies of transport. The L. & N. believes that the 
forwarder should be regulated, but it does not favor “as 
a permanent thing” joint rates between forwarders and 
carriers. It does, however, believe that the transporta- 
tion agencies should be permitted to establish in the 
form of proportional rates charges adapted to forwarder 
traffic. Also, it is of the opinion that “some emergency 
measure” is necessary now if the forwarder traffic is not 
to be “jeopardized” as a result of outstanding I. C. C. 
orders which will after July 20 require the forwarders 
to pay the regular tariff rates of motor carriers. 

The Southern was represented by Joseph E. Marks, 
chief commerce agent, who opposed pooling, asserting 
that it would “bankrupt” his road. With respect to “all- 
commodity” rates, the Southern feels that these are a 
source of revenue it can’t afford to lose, it being “clear 
that where we do not have the ‘all-commodity’ rates we 
do not touch the business.” 

Senator Reed got into a discussion with Mr. Marks 
about the possibility of publishing rates intermediate 
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between 1. c. 1. and carload, the Senator asking at one 
point if the witness did not think that a man who shipped 
5,000 Ib. is entitled to more consideration than the shipper 
of 100 lb. When Mr. Marks suggested that it was not 
until the carload-l. c. 1. relationship was considered that 
“different things” were dealt with, the Senator replied 
that he was “dealing with the dumbness of the traffic 
departments of the railroads.” He added that it never 
occurred to the traffic men to study the rate structure 
from the standpoint of the shipper until they were forced 
by competition to do so. Mr. Marks couldn’t agree “100 
per cent,” because “we're constantly changing these 
things.” “But all the time thinking in terms of what 
your predecessor did,” was Senator Reed’s comeback. 

Speaking for the Seaboard Air Line, L. P. King, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, said that his road does 
not originate any forwarder traffic, although it does 
participate in movements of it. The Seaboard’s position 
is that forwarders or anyone utilizing the “all-freight” 
rates should be shippers; and it can “readily visualize 
ill effects” which would follow from making them car- 
riers eligible to participate in divisions of rates. In the 
latter connection Mr. King told Senator Reed that rail- 
roads might be inclined to allow the forwarders some 
“pretty good” divisions. 

The Atlantic Coast Line, said R. J. Doss, freight 


- traffic manager, believes that the forwarder performs 


“no necessary public service.” He added that forwarders 
do nothing that the railroads can not do themselves, and 
the A.C.L. is neither handling any forwarder traffic nor 
has it ever associated itself with the forwarders. When 
the Southern roads’ reduced ratings become effective, it 
is Mr. Doss’ opinion that the spread between carload 
and 1. c. 1. rates will be such that there will be “little 
room for the forwarder.” Furthermore, it is his view 
that the “all-commodity” rates are “discriminatory,” and 
he thinks there has never been any necessity for the 
publication of such rates. While it believes that for- 
warder rates to shippers should be regulated, the A.C.L. 
does not think that joint rates with carriers should be 
permitted. Mr. Doss’ presentation was concluded in a 
discussion with Senator Reed about the aforementioned 
matter of intermediate rates. In the course of such dis- 
cussion the witness insisted that railroad traffic men are 
readjusting their ideas to fit the times; but the Senator 
expressed the wish that “you’d do it a little faster.” 


Testimony of P. P. Hastings 


P. P. Hastings, vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, who had not planned to make a presenta- 
tion, appeared at the request of Senator Reed. He op- 
posed |. c. 1. pooling and expressed the view that for- 
warders have helped Western railroads to meet the 
competition of trucks and water carriers. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Hastings believes that railroads should have the 
right to make rates to compete with forwarders, so that 
a line not favored with forwarder traffic would have some 
means of participating in the business. The witness 
asked if Senator Reed wanted his comment on questions 
asked in a memorandum submitted by the Senator to 
A. F. Cleveland, vice-president of the A.A.R. in charge 
of its Traffic Department, Senator Reed did want Mr. 
Hastings’ comment—“in order not to have all answers 
in the negative.’ He had led up to that crack with a 
remark to the effect that Mr. Cleveland “can find more 
reasons than anyone else for saying no.” Whereupon 
Mr. Hastings proceeded to give the information sought 
in the memorandum—a brief review of the origins of 
mixing rules in railroad tariffs. With respect to for- 
warder regulation, Mr. Hastings would keep them ship- 
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pers in their relationship to the carriers, but regulate 
them as common carriers in their relationships with the 
shippers. On the “picking and choosing” charge, he 
said that he never heard much about it in the West; he 
had thought that on transcontinental freight the for- 
warders take pretty much what is offered. 

Because he is opposed to permitting forwarders to 
enter joint rates with the carriers, Mr. Hastings wouldn’t 
like to see such authority granted in the guise of tem- 
porary “stop-gap” legislation ; he fears it would stay. In 
closing Mr. Hastings got in a defense of the railroads. 
“There may,” he said, “be some justification for the 
charge that the railroads have been sound asleep, but 
it is very slight. And, frankly, we don’t like it. We 
have been working a long time to meet new forms of 
competition. We necessarily had to proceed by trial 
and error. We have had the I. C. C. for the last several 
years suspend and delay practically every serious effort 
we’ve made to meet truck competition.’ Senator Reed 
told the Santa Fe vice-president that “our criticism isn’t 
confined to the railroads—we’ve made a few remarks 
about the I. C. C. occasionally.” 

Returning to the Southern roads, Senator Reed next 
heard F. H. Law, traffic vice-president of the Illinois 
Central, which does not favor 1. c. 1. pooling; but which 
has encouraged the consolidation of merchandise traffic 
into carloads and endorsed the liberalization of the mix- 
ing rules and the establishment of “all-freight” rates.. In 
the opinion of the I. C., the forwarders are “excellent 
organizations” for the handling of merchandise, because 
they render the railroads and the public a service for 
which they are “entitled to a profit.” Continuing, Mr. 
Law said that the forwarder should be regulated and 
given common-carrier status. However, he added, *that 
forwarders should continue to pay tariff rates of the 
carriers, but the carriers should be allowed to publish 
proportional rates to cover forwarder operations into and 
out of concentration stations. Mr. Law also favored 
enactment of “stop-gap” forwarder regulation. 


Presentation of Western Roads 


Speaking for all the Western roads, J. J. Mahoney, 
general superintendent of transportation of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, opposed pooling and explained 1. c. 1. 
operations in the West. He gave specific examples of 
expedited service and told of plans to make still further 
improvements along that line. F. E. Sperry, general 
superintendent of transportation of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, followed with further testimony along the 
same lines. 

F. W. Robinson, traffic vice-president of the Union 
Pacific, opened with a refutation of the charge that rail- 
road traffic officers have been asleep, and proceeded to 
tell how the U. P. rebuilt its 1. c. 1. business by giving 
the shipper what he wanted as shown from surveys 
conducted by committees of employees. These surveys, 
Mr. Robinson explained, involved 30,000 calls and 9,000 
reports; and he doesn’t think that any railroad ever be- 
fore got such a picture of what the public thought of it. 
There were “no punches pulled”; and the result was an 
increase of 40 per cent in 1939 over 1938 in the mer- 
chandise traffic local to the U. P. 

Coming to his discussion of the forwarder, Mr. Robin- 
son said that such agencies have been given “a bad 
name,” for reasons which be can not understand. He 
thinks the forwarder has done “a swell job,” and “‘if he’s 
made any money, he’s entitled to it.” The U. P. vice- 
president went on to say that the forwarder should be 
regulated, and that they should be given the right to 
make arrangements with gathering motor carriers to 
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transport to concentration points beyond which the rail 
tariffs would apply. The forwarder business, Mr. Rob- 
inson added, has been developed over 30 to 50 years; 
and it isn’t “wholly bad—the operators aren’t all crooks, 
I regard it as a legitimate business.” 

Senator Reed asked if it were possible that the U. P.’s 
role as second largest handler of forwarder traffic influ- 
enced Mr. Robinson’s opinion. The witness replied that 
it probably hadn’t hurt his opinion any, but he would 
make the same statement “if we didn’t participate so 
handsomely in forwarder business.” Senator Reed then 
wanted to know what the forwarders do that the rail- 
roads can’t do. Mr. Robinson cited the inability of a 
single railroad to set up off-line agencies to gather 
merchandise traffic for specialized, expedited handling. 
In his subsequent discussion with Mr. Robinson about 
forwarder regulation, Senator Reed digressed to say 
that he was going to make a “complete record” at the 
hearing ; and meanwhile he doesn’t like to have pressure 
put on him to do something without full information— 
“it don’t do any good.” Presumably he was talking about 
the advocacy of the “stop-gap” forwarder regulation. 

E. W. Soergel, freight traffic manager of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, offered brief testimony 
in opposition to 1. c. 1. pooling, and he was followed by 
J. R. Koontz, chief traffic officer of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco. Mr. Koontz said that the Frisco’s relations. 
with the forwarders were “very satisfactory”; and he 
“sincerely” hoped that the present situation would be 
continued pending permanent legislation, The forward~ 
ers, he added, “have been friendly to us, they haven’t 
made any excessive demands; for God’s sake leave us 
alone.” Like other railway traffic men, Mr. Koontz was 
opposed to permitting forwarders to participate in joint 
rates with carriers. 


Lawrence Appears for A, T. A. 


The presentation on behalf of American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc., was made by its general manager—John 
V. Lawrence. He warned the committee that it should 
not consider as static the dynamic and changing problem 
of handling merchandise traffic. Mr. Lawrence recalled 
that in former times the railroads contended that they 
lost money on 1. c. 1. and would weleome an opportunity 
to get rid of it. Senator Reed had heard that, too. On 
the other hand, Mr. Lawrence went on, motor transpor- 
tation is particularly adapted to 1. c. 1.; and “it is doing 
a job of handling what the railroads said they didn’t 
want.” He complained that when the railroads talk 
about rail-highway co-ordination, they mean co-ordina- 
tion with railroad-controlled truck lines, and not with 
independent motor carriers. He predieted that if the 
revision of the classification being prepared by the 
Southern roads becomes effective, the motor ‘carriers 
will meet the rate cuts involved; and the competitive 
situation will remain the same with all carriers worse off, 
With respect to the charge that the trucks are subsidized, 
Mr. Lawrence cited the recent report of former Co- 
ordinator Eastman on Public Aids to Transportation, 
Senator Reed is spending his evenings reading that East- 
man. report. 

With respect to forwarders, the A. T. A. feels that 
every agency of transportation must have met some pub- 
lic need, else it wouldn’t have grewn. Mr. Lawrence 
recognized that there may be “some evils,” and he holds 
no brief for forwarders—A. T. A. has had its troubles 
from truckers organizing as forwarders and undermining 
the truck rate structure. Thus A. T. A. favors the regu- 
lation of forwarders but it wants the pending bills modi- 
fied in several particulars. Among other things it doesn’t 
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want anything in a forwarder regulatory bill which would 
be construed as giving forwarders the right to put their 
own vehicles on routes where they have been utilizing 
the services of motor carriers; any forwarder truck op- 
erations, Mr. Lawrence insisted, should be subject to 
the Motor Carrier Act. Furthermore A. T. A. wants 
provisions whereby forwarders would have to obtain per- 
mission of all the carriers utilized before they published 
a rate; and whereby no forwarder rate could be lower 
than the lowest rate applicable over the utilized carriers. 

Another provision suggested by Mr. Lawrence would 
require that forwarded certificates show specifically the 
points served as break-bulk and concentration centers; 
and he would require additional certificates for the estab- 
lishment of new operations of that character. Also, in 
view of the discussion of trainload rates on petroleum 
products, he would have forwarders by pipe line cov- 
ered. Finally, A. T. A. would prevent express com- 
panies from operating as forwarders. 

W. L. Crandall, traffic vice-president of the Western 
Transit Company, which is engaged in the transporta- 
tion of automobiles on the Great Lakes, followed Mr. 
Lawrence. His company, which has been operating for 
many years as a common carrier by water, owns no 
floating equipment, but charters space on the vessels of 
others. It has participated in joint rates with railroads, 
but its status is now before the I. C. C.; and if the latter 
treats his company as it has forwarders operating over 
railroads, Mr. Crandall wants legislation to give it status. 


Quirk Opens for Forwarders 


The first of the forwarder representatives to appear 
was Robert E. Quirk, who spoke on behalf of the Freight 
Consolidators & Forwarders Institute. Mr. Quirk cited 
leading court decisions bearing on the status of for- 
warders, which he said now serve 250,000 shippers in 
30,000 communities. Mr. Quirk did not see how there 
could be much question that the forwarder is a common 
carrier at common law; and he contended that the ship- 
per status is incidental because the forwarder had to 
take out a waybill to force his way onto the railroads. 
Among other citations of Mr. Quirk’s was one wherein 
the I. C. C. had held that a railroad, in the role of ship- 
per of its fuel coal, could settle for the movement over a 
foreign line on the basis of its usual division of the rate. 

Under the California, Missouri, and Pennsylvania law, 
Mr. Quirk went on, the forwarders are regulated by 
statute as common carriers. Referring to the opposition 
of railroad witnesses to the making of joint rates with 
forwarders, Mr. Quirk said that such was the “‘tradi- 
tional policy of the railroads.” He recalled that they 
had balked at making joint rates with water carriers 
and interurban electric lines, and that they still refuse 
to enter arrangements with the motor carriers. If the 
I. C. C. is given power to pass on joint rates which for- 
warders make with the carriers, Mr. Quirk asserted that 
there can be no abuses, “unless you assume that the 
I. C. C. isn’t going to do its duty.” If the forwarders 
are obliged to pay the published local rates of the motor 
carriers, he added, they will perhaps be forced to con- 
tract their operations and revert to “big-city, terminal- 
to-terminal” operations. 

Discussing the pending regulatory bills, Mr. Quirk 
favored S.3666, because he thought S.3665 would be 
“too restrictive.” The latter was drafted by Chairman 
Eastman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, while 
S.3666 embodies modifications of the Eastman bill in 
accordance with the views of the Forwarder’s Institute. 

Appearing next on behalf of the Institute was W. J. 
H. McEntee, vice-president and treasurer of Acme 
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Fast Freight, Inc., who described forwarder operations 
and defended the forwarders on various charges raised 
by previous witnesses. As Mr. McEntee described the 
situation at one point the forwarder is an agency which 
intervenes in the transportation set-up and “converts 
indifferent transportation into efficient transportation,” 


Denies “Pick-and-Choose” Charges 


He denied that forwarder served only the larger 
cities, asserting that with the exception of a “very 
limited” area where there is no suitable rail rate struc- 
ture, the service reaches all communities served by rail 
and many not served by rail. With respect to the charge 
that the forwarders “pick and choose” traffic, Mr. Mc- 
Entee said it was “untrue.” Forwarder tariffs, he 
pointed out, publish rates on all merchandise traffic; but 
in many cases such rates on the lower-rated commodities 
are higher than railroad |. c. 1. or competing truck 
charges. Thus forwarders don’t get the business. 

Turning to the relationship of forwarders to the 
motor carriers, the Acme vice-president said that truck- 
ers and forwarders have long been “connecting carriers.” 
He went on to predict that if no relief is obtained from 
the enforcement of the I. C. C.’s outstanding orders 
which now become effective July 20, the resultant elimi- 
nation of joint truck-forwarder rate arrangements will 
force the forwarders to abandon about half of their 
business. Mr. McEntee contended that no shipper has 
ever objected to these joint arrangements; and thus he 
appealed to the committee to “avert this grave injustice” 
by sponsoring enactment of S$.4096, the “stop-gap” bill 
introduced by Senator White of Maine. Otherwise, he 
estimated that from 35,000 to 50,000 shippers in small 
communities will be deprived of forwarder service. 

Concluding, the Acme vice-president addressed him- 
self specifically to various matters discussed in the pre- 
sentations previously made on behalf of the Pennsylvania 
and American Trucking Associations, Inc. Also, he 
submitted for the record a memorandum commenting on 
the tariff testimony offered at the hearing’s opening ses- 
sion by C. G. Jensen of the I. C. C. Bureau of Traffic. 

The final witness for the Forwarders Instftute was 
its chairman—F. G. Dorsey, who is also vice-president 
and treasurer of the Lone Star Package Car Company, 
Houston, Tex. Discussing the regulatory bills, he op- 
posed S. 3665’s idea of prohibiting other carriers from 
having an interest in forwarders. Mr. Dorsey explained 
in that connection that the forwarders are as much in- 
terested as anyone else in eliminating the practice where- 
by motor carriers have been organizing forwarders “to 
defeat the purpose of the Motor Carrier Act;” but he 
thinks the-desired result should be accomplished by a 
properly-fixed “grandfather-clause” date rather than by 
a “death sentence.” Stating that he had been informed 
that Sears, Roebuck & Company owned a forwarding 
company, Senator Reed asked Mr. Dorsey if shippers 
such as that company should be allowed to own forward- 
ing companies. Mr. Dorsey thought that such a com- 
pany would remain a shipper so long as the affiliated for- 
warder handled only the freight of its owner ; and he did 
not think that a forwarder thus organized should be al- 
lowed to make joint rates with the carriers. 

Like other forwarder witnesses Mr. Dorsey asked for 
relief from the I. C. C.’s outstanding orders condemning 
joint-rate arrangements with motor carriers. Unless the 
forwarders get such relief, he pictured the resultant 
situation as one of those wherein the I. C. C. takes so 
much time to act that it has nothing to act on when it 
finally moves. It was Mr. Dorsey’s opinion that most 


(Continued on page 1064) 
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Wagon-Top Cement Car Built by the Baltimore & Ohio 








Baltimore & Ohio Builds Wagon- 
Top Hopper Cars 


Two hundred cars with cushion underframes ordered from DuBois and 
Keyser shops—Pay load ‘75.8 per cent of gross load 


have recently been completed at the DuBois, Pa., 

shops of the Baltimore & Ohio, and 100 addi- 
tional cars of the same design are under construction at 
Keyser, W. Va. The cars are of the twin-hopper type 
and have four sliding gate-valve type outlets and eight 
watertight hatches for loading in the roof. They have 
a light weight of approximately 50,700 lb. each; a ratio 
of revenue load to gross weight of 75.8 per cent, and a 
volumetric capacity of 1,700 cu. ft. 


Or: hundred 70-ton covered-hopper cement cars 


Body Design 


The bodies are of B. & O. covered wagon design. 
The side post and roof carlines, combined in one piece, 
extend up one side of the car, over the roof and down 
the opposite side. They are of Cambria L-2 section, 
with a 9-in. radius at the eaves and a drain slope from 
the center of the car. Riveted to the side posts and 
carlines, on the inside of each car, and fitted to the 
tadius of the eaves, is a longitudinal side plate of special 
rolled section. 

The side sills are 6-in. by 314-in. by %g6-in. angles 
with %¢-in. by 1914-in. extension plate running horizon- 
tally from bolster to bolster. The combination side and 
roof sheets are % in. thick and extend from the side- 
sill plate to the center of the car at the ridge, where 
they are joined by a waterproof riveted lap joint. 

The underframes are of the Duryea cushion type in 
which the center sills are subject to end loads or buffing 
shocks only and are not a part of the car structure. The 
sills do not carry any weight of the body or the super- 
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imposed load. They are composed of two special 10-in., 
41.1-lb. channels, a 4%4-in. top cover plate and a %4¢-in. 
bottom tie plate. 

The trucks are of Grade B steel and have 6-in. by 
11-in. journals and integral box side frames. The truck 
bolsters are equipped with the Barber lateral-motion 
device, roller type side bearings and 14-in. center plates. 
The wheels are two-wear wrought-steel; the coil-spring 
group is the A. A. R. H2 type, and the spring plank is 





Principal Weights and Dimensions of the B. & O. 70-Ton 
Covered-Hopper Cement Cars 


Witeuien lent AO doh idence teadcadacanasneuadeuvad ae? 26- 3% 
Riiulet Withee Sletten cacesccccocsseehawadnacdedeces voswaceeds 9- 8% 
Eatigtis over ei Stilts SORT oc cetetnsecsanuavesdaneswdaacnee 31-11% 
ER Giegty Cees SININERE SE CUEN o dc ca nn gn ee wna ves cadaed sce wasawelr 33-11% 
Length over coupler pulling face, ft.-in. .................0000e 36- 2% 
WEMNENE CUGQURNED SENG yo ok caneectenc ceeded eunnndeains anuaewe 10- 1% 
Piers ower stnmume Weasel, Tint <n co eke cceccc cee ccssacveewe 12-10% 
EleianGr- cathe tell AN Ae AEE 3c aie ac ans cnn teaSasdenvualaetawes 3- 35/16 
Distance center to center of trucks, ft.-in. ...............-.+-. 22- 3 
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Eee ere CAGED od. 5k a ce ee wntvbua cowsguesawatccdses 50,760 
EAM AME Me cedetccvecedece dacs anacnccaducecsancwsneer 159,240 
Natio Ha@he Wersbe tO FEVCRUG TOK oo 6. oo k5ns cicwciwiceenseseuta 3.14 
Ratio revenue load to gross weight, per cent ...........2+eee0- 75.8 





of pressed-steel design, with grooved journal bearings to 
trap waste grabs. 

The floor, hopper, cross-ridge and longitudinal hood 
joints are welded and all rivets below the side plate 
have the inside heads countersunk flush, which facili- 
tates the flow of commodity when discharging. The 
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end floor sheets slope at 50 deg. and the cross-ridge 
sheets slope at 60 deg. from the horizontal. 

The roof hatch openings are 3 ft. by 2 ft.614 in. The 
hatch doors are arranged so that the four hatches on 
either side can be locked or unlocked at once by means 
of a locking bar which extends the full length of the car, 
with two tension arms for each door. Each bar is locked 
at one end between the two doors with a seal-pin ar- 
rangement and with sufficient tension in the arms to 
insure watertight hatch doors. 

Enterprise cast-steel frames and discharge valves are 
welded to each hopper outlet. The opening is 13 in. by 
24 in. and the lowest point of the frame is 9 in. above 
the rail. A center bulkhead divides the interior into 
two separate compartments. Ladders permit entry to 
hoppers if necessary. 

All plates and rolled sections are of copper-bearing 
steel to A. A. R. Specification M-116, with the excep- 
tion of the combined side posts and carlines, and side 





The Bolster Structure Includes a Deep Girder under the 
Hopper Slope Sheet 


plate which are of axle steel, rolled in the shops of the 
B. & O. at Cumberland, Md. 

The cars have Type E automatic couplers operated by 
the Imperial rotary coupler release rigging, AB auto- 
matic air brakes, Ajax hand brakes, KLT slack adjust- 
ers, and XLT improved side and end ladders. 

The car bodies, outside hopper sheets and door de- 
tails are gray, stencilled in black. The underframes 
are coated with car cement, the trucks are painted black. 





PUT EVERYTHING YOU'VE GOT INTO SAFETY is the message of 
the July safety poster of the A. A. R.’s “All the Year—Every 
Year Safety Program.” Such investment pays high dividends is 
its conclusion. Illustrative of returns from safety activities is a 
reduction in fatal injuries to railway employees from 1,940 in 
1923 to 499 in 1939, a decrease of 1,441; and a reduction in the 
number injured from 151,960 in 1923 to 16,957 in 1939, a decrease 
of 135,003. 











A Spade Gets Called a Spade 


at Forwarder Hearing 
(Continued from page 1062) 


of the freight handled under these joint-rate arrange- 
ments would be diverted to long-distance trucks; he ex- 
plained that it is now a combination short-haul-truck 
and long-haul-rail traffic. Jack Sehres, traffic manager 
of the Fish Forwarding Company of New York, fol- 
lowed Mr. Dorsey. Mr. Sehres’ company operates over 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford as a forwarder 
of fish; and he asked that forwarders handling fish be 
exempt from regulation, or -that the Motor Carrier Act’s 
exemption for truckers handling fish be repealed. 

Responding to the aforementioned desire of Senator 
Reed to hear from the Railway Express Agency, C. A. 
Frey, traffic vice-president of R. E. A., read a prepared 
statement highlighting the evolution of the express busi- 
ness into the present Express Agency set-up and ex- 
plaining the services offered. “Co-ordination of trans- 
portation,” he said, “is one of the outstanding features 
of the express business.” Among other things, Mr. 
Frey cited rate revisions which have recaptured traffic 
and other experiments such as the use of portable re- 
frigerators. Leading into his discussion of express 
revenues and expenses, he emphasized how R. E. A. 
is a common carrier which holds itself out to all— 
“unlike freight forwarders and truckers it does not pick 
and choose traffic and the communities it will serve.” 

The average revenue per express shipment, Mr. Frey 
said, dropped from 159.59 cents in 1929 to 110.65 cents 
in 1938, but average expenses have meanwhile come 
down from 77.88 cents to 69.97 cents. Wages of 
R. E. A. employees, he explained, follow the trend of 
railway wages, and the wage bill in 1938 took 46 cents 
of the express dollar as compared with 34 cents in 1929. 
Asked by Senator Reed to comment on charts which 
formed the basis of the aforementioned criticism of 
R. E. A. by Vice-President Deasy of the Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Frey said that the Express Agency’s experience in 
connection with the relationship of its expenses to 
revenues has been like that of the railroads. He added 
that the ratio “is unfortunately high,” due to “the lack 
of business rather than a failure to control of expenses.” 
He cited the above-mentioned reduction in costs per 
shipment as “indicating a control of expenses to the 
extent that they could be controlled.” 

Senator Reed next asked about the possibilities of 
“expanding the usefulness” of the Express Agency to 
the railroads. Mr. Frey told him that R. E. A. is “quite 
anxious” to do as much for the railroads as the rail- 
roads want it todo. He went on to say that it is getting 
more and more contracts for performing pick-up and 
delivery—a job which R. E. A. thinks can be done bet- 
ter by a railroad-owned agency than by outside truckers. 
Previously, Mr. Frey had pointed out that the Express 
Agency performs collection and delivery and transfer 
work for the railroads at approximately 1,000 points. 











INTERCHANGEABLE THROUGH ROUND-TRIP TICKETS between the 
New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania are 
provided under a tariff which recently became effective. New 
York Central round-trip tickets between New York on the one 
hand and points west of Cleveland, Ohio, on the other, will 
enable passengers to travel in one direction via the B. & O. or 
the P. R. R. (through Washington, D. C. or via the direct 
route of the latter) with stop-overs enroute. Tickets issued by 
the Pennsylvania and B. & O. will be honored by the Central 
with stop-overs at any point enroute and a free side-trip t0 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Portable Wayside Device 
to Check Train Speeds 


PORTABLE arrangement, including a_ stop 

A watch, controlled automatically by electrical cir- 
cuits and controllers attached to the rail, which 

will check the speed of passing trains in units of tenths 
of a mile per hour, has been placed on the market by the 
Western Railroad Supply Company, Chicago. The 
equipment is designed especially for the convenient use 
of trainmasters and engineering and signaling officers, 
as well as others who have occasion to make accurate 
checks of the speeds of trains over specified sections of 
track. It can be carried in an average traveling bag, the 
complete equipment, which weighs 14 lb., being contained 
in a metal case 6% in. high, 6 in. wide and 14 in. long. 
The equipment includes a high-grade stop watch, 
equipped with two hands, both of which move con- 
tinuously when in operation. One revolution of the 
large hand equals three seconds, with divisions to show 
hundredths of seconds. One revolution of the small 
hand equals three minutes. The stop watch can be 
started and stopped, as well as reset, by pulling on the 
toggle lever shown just above the stem winding wheel 
of the watch. Resetting of the hands of the watch to the 
zero point is, of course, done manually, by pulling on 


Left — Rail Contact 

Devices in the 

Raised and Low- 
ered Positions 


the toggle lever. For starting and for stopping the 
watch, to measure the interval from the time the front 
wheel of a train passes a given point until it passes 
another given point, the toggle lever is operated auto- 
matically by one of two weights which, when released, 
operates through connections to force the toggle arm 
against the stem of the watch. When setting the auto- 
matic device, the toggle arm is pushed backward, thus 
moving the two weights, by their lever arms, to the right 
and to a raised position. In this position, each weight is 
independently held by a latch attached to the armature 
of a two-ohm electro-magnet—normally de-energized. 

When setting up the apparatus to check the speed of 
trains over a given section of track, the circuit for each 
magnet is extended through a length of lamp cord to a 
contact device. As shown in one of the illustrations, each 
of these devices consists of a set of contacts and a plunger, 
all in an assembly which is set on the field side of a 
rail and held by a clamp extending under the base of 
the rail. When the plunger section is raised, it extends 
about 3 in. above the level of the top of the rail. 

When the first wheel of the pony trucks of a loco- 
motive passes, the plunger is forced down to a position 
which closes a contact. This contact completes a circuit, 
including battery and the coil of one of the electro- 
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Complete Test Equipment in Service 


magnets, causing it to attract its armature, thus re- 
leasing one of the weights. As the weight lowers by 
force of gravity, a lever strikes the toggle with sufficient 
force to operate the stem of the watch and start it in 
operation. A second contact device is attached to the 
rail 132 ft. from the first. As the first wheel of the train 
operates the second contactor, the second coil is ener- 
gized, and the corresponding weight is released to cause 
the operation of the watch to stop. After the train 
passes, the observer notes the duration of time shown by 
the watch, and by means of a conversion table determines 
the speed of the train in miles per hour, showing units 
and tenths. ; 

Each of the two-conductor leads for connecting the 
instrument to the contactors is 100 ft. long, and markers 
are provided 32 ft. from each end, so that an observer 
can readily locate the contactors exactly 132 ft. apart. 
When not in use, the two leads are wound on a reel 
housed in the test case, a removable crank being pro- 
vided for turning the reel. The reason for making the 
leads so long is to permit the instrument to be located 
in a culvert, behind a building or at some other point 
where it cannot be seen by crews of passing trains. An 
important point is that the observer does not need to 
be at the instrument when the train passes, because the 
operation and control are all automatic, except, of course, 
the resetting of the watch and the rail contactor plungers. 

The six-volt dry cell type battery of the size used in 
electric hand lanterns, is housed in the equipment case 
below the operating mechanism. Battery is consumed 
only while the coils are being energized, as the circuits 
are broken again when the weight falls. Thus the bat- 
tery renders a long life, equal to its life without any use. 















A View of Operating Mechanism With the Front Weight in the 
Cocked Position and the Rear One Released 











Political Intelligence Can 
Head Off Federal Operation 


PiITTsBURGH, Pa. 
To THE EpItor: 


Commenting upon- recent discussions of the subject of the 


nationalization of the railroads of the United States, Colonel 
William J. Wilgus stated, in a letter appearing in Railway Age 
for May 4, 1940: “What I do believe is that . . . federal inter- 
vention is not only ‘not unlikely’ . . . but so inevitable as to de- 
mand steps in time for its wise control in the public interest.” 


That our transportation problem should have grown so dis- 
tressingly acute as to lead Col. Wilgus to the conclusion that 
government operation is- inevitable is due in part to the frailty 
of human judgment, in part to the natural lag of so vast an or- 
ganization as our transportation system behind the social and 
economic change that has been accelerated in the past 
twenty years, but in a greater degree to the lack of political 
intelligence. 


Let Congress adopt an intelligent transportation policy and 
private operation will succeed without subsidy; railway manage- 
ments and labor can and will serve the public efficiently and the 
public welfare will be promoted. Pressure groups will always 
exist, but Congress can trust the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to regulate all forms of transportation under a wise national 
policy. We have the intelligence to formulate such a policy and 
Congress should act without delay. 


Nationalization at its best could lower the actual cost of trans- 
portation to the country as a whole but a trifle, and all experi- 
ence teaches us not only that we would not have nationalization 
at its best, but also that federal administration would shift a 
goodly share of the cost from the users of the service, where 
the cost belongs, to non-users and politically unimportant or unor- 
ganized groups. Government operation means management by 
politicians. A bureaucracy of politicians could operate the rail- 
roads to assist in the election of members of the then dominant 
political party; government agencies have actually helped to de 
just that. 


There are about one million railroad employees at this time 
of whom about 36 per cent are in transportation service, 45 per 
cent in maintenance, and 19 per cent in executive, professional 
and clerical positions. This large group is well organized. It 
may be said that the employees could be placed under civil serv- 
ice regulations, but politician managers want a free hand. Rail- 
road labor leaders may have their tongues in their cheeks when 
they advocate government ownership; under it, their personal 
power would be greatly lessened and few of the men they repre- 
sent would gain real benefit. 


The railroad workers of Great Britain considered government 
ownership about ten years ago and rejected the proposition. 
They knew the consequences of government operation in Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia. Organized labor was destroyed by the 
dictators. 


Taxes paid by the railroads have been running to about a 
million dollars a day, with over three-fourths of the payments 
going to the states and lesser political units. Government prop- 
erty is free of all taxes, and it is doubtful if Congress, influenced 
by pressure groups, would be willing to change the general rule. 
Loss of the railroad taxes by the towns, cities, counties and 
states would affect, adversely, every community in the country, 
and necessitate higher taxes on private property. Such a change 
would be a shock to the national economy. 


There are many Senators and Congressmen who are well in- 
formed on the fundamentals of the transportation problem and 
it is probable that an intelligent national policy will ultimately 
be adopted by Congress notwithstanding its failure, to date, to 
approve the Wheeler-Lea bill. Federal intervention is always 
possible, but I do not think it is inevitable or inescapable. If 
the cure is going to be worse than the disease, we had better 
resist the cure as long as possible, and continue efforts to in- 
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fluence Congress to adopt a policy that is in the best interests 
of the country as a whole. 


Epwin F. WEnprt, 
Consulting Engineer, 


New Books... 


Model Cars and Locomotives, by Edward Beal and Frank Tay- 
lor. 106 pages. 7 in. by 10% in. Bound in cloth or paper. 
Published by The Modelmaker Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Price, cloth, $2; paper, $1.50. 


This book adds a special treatise on rolling-stock for model rail- 
roads to the literature of this growing hobby, which already 
boasts a general cyclopedia, a handbook and a text on roadway 
(all by the same publisher). Its specific purpose is to give the 
model railroad “magnate” a general picture of the possibilities in 
scale, current-collection and type rather than to furnish plans 
and descriptions of a large number of prototypes on standard 
roads. It does however give descriptions of standard equipment, 
with details as to locomotive piping, car trucks, etc. 

It is apparent that the problem of standardization of gage 
and clearances for purposes of interchange between roads, which 
troubled the full-size railroads in the days ‘of the six-foot Erie 
and the narrow-gage furor, is being tackled in its early stages 
by those who railroad for fun, for the book plumps for the three 
most popular scales and urges conformity with standards on 
clearances recently adopted by the National Model Railroad 
Association, which are printed in full. By strict adherence 
thereto, the model man may run his equipment on the tracks of 
neighboring lay-outs. 


The Railroader, by W. Fred Cottrell. 145 pages. 8 in. by 5% 
in. Bound in cloth. Published by Stanford University, Califor- 
nia. Price $2. 


This is a short, interesting sociological study of railroad em- 
ployees. Written without recourse to the specialized terminology 
of the science of social behavior, it makes good reading for the 
layman. Its author was born in a railroad town of a railroading 
family, and has relatives who are still active employees. He 
himself has been laborer, machinist’s apprentice, hostler’s helper, 
carman, trainmaster’s clerk, carpenter, lineman and bridge & 
building foreman. He is now associate professor of sociology 
at Miami university. 

The book’s main job is to show how railroading as an occu- 
pation affects the lives and attitudes of employees and _ their 
families. First it makes a thorough analysis of various employee- 
groups, their degree of skill, extent of unionization, social status, 
habits, etc., bringing out the fine distinctions to which railroaders 
themselves adhere. His next section traces the peculiar social 
habits of railroadmen arising from their mobility, ranging in 
degree from a roving fireman on the extra board to a settled 
shop employee. 

There follows a penetrating analysis of the effect of demands 
of time on the railroader; how his being “in” or “out” affects 
home life, recreations, participation in community life, etc. Next 
there appears a chapter on grades of income and its effect on 
social status and habits. This goes into such questions as why 
a locomotive engineer, earning more than a professional man, 
will often live in a poor ‘house close by the yards fitted more for 
a member of the low-income group, while at the same time he 
will spend far more than the professional man for such exhibi- 
tions of status as automobiles, clothes, amusements, etc. Lastly, 
there is presented a study of railroad language and its effect 
on group solidarity of members of the operating branches of 
service. 

The book appears sound in most respects, and the author’s 
evaluations show a deep understanding of the human side of 
railroading. The author’s experience may have caused him to 
over-estimate the degree to which railroaders are remote and 
aloof from community life—but thi$ is an understandable devia- 
tion. On the whole, the book is one which should easily hold 
the attention of the intelligent railroad reader. 
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FD Again Kills 


the Bridge Bill 


President keeps record clear 
of legislation easing up 
railroad handicaps 


Asserting that “it does not appear that 
any adequate reason exists for imposing 
upon the federal government the addi- 
tional burdens which the bill proposes,” 
President Roosevelt, on June 10, vetoed 
for the second time a bill passed by 
Congress at two different sessions to pro- 
vide relief for railroads with respect to 
the cost of rebuilding bridges required to 
be altered in connection with waterway 
projects. This action was taken despite 
the fact that Representative Hobbs, Demo- 
crat of Alabama and author of the meas- 
ure, assured the House on May 6 that 
Senator Truman, Democrat of Missouri 
and author of a similar measure in the 
Senate, had been led to believe after an 
interview with the President that the bill 
met the objections he had to the Truman- 
Hobbs bridge bill which was passed last 
session and vetoed. 

Seemingly, the pending measure did 
not meet his objections because of the fact 
that he referred again to his veto message 
of last year in stating his reasons for the 
present disapproval. 

After pointing out that the bill would 
establish a new policy by which the United 
States would be required to bear a portion 
of the cost of alterations or changes in 
bridges over navigable waters used and 
operated for the purpose of carrying rail- 
road traffic, or both railroad and highway 
traffic, where such alterations or changes 
are found to be necessary by the Secretary 
of War for free and unobstructed naviga- 
tion, the President went on to say that 
“Under the new policy which the bill pro- 
poses the bridge owner would be required 
to bear only such part of the cost of such 
alterations or changes as may be attribut- 
able to the direct and special benefits which 
will accrue to him, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, and the United States 
would be required to bear the remainder 
of such cost.” It was at this point that 
Mr. Roosevelt stated that the provisions 
of the bill were “substantially the same as 
those contained in S. 1989 from which I 
withheld my approval on August 11, 1939.” 

Citing the General Bridge Act of March 
23, 1906, which authorizes the Secretary 
of War to require the alteration of any 
bridge which, in his opinion, may at any 
time unreasonably obstruct navigation, the 
Cost of the alteration to be borne entirely 
by the owner, President Roosevelt wrote: 
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“This has been a condition precedent to 
the construction of bridges over the 
navigable waters of the United States and 
the owners are fully apprised of the con- 
dition before the construction work is un- 
dertaken. The Supreme Court has re- 
peatedly held that where a bridge is an 
unreasonable obstruction to navigation the 
removal of such obstruction may be re- 
quired without compensation from the 
United States, and such removal cannot be 
regarded as a taking of private property 
within the meaning of the Constitution. 
To require the federal government to pay 
the cost of alterations which do not di- 
rectly benefit the bridge owners would 
impose upon it heavy financial liabilities. 
It is the duty of the government to pre- 
serve and protect the navigability of our 
navigable waters, and when any person, 
association, corporation, or other body is 
authorized to build a structure over any 
such stream, the United States should not 
be required to bear any part of the cost 
of alterations which are necessary to avoid 
obstructions to navigation.” 


Col. Green Receives Degree 


The Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo., has conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Engineering 
on Col. F. W. Green, chief operating offi- 
cer of the St. Louis Southwestern. 


President Approves Bill to Make 
Train-Wrecking a Federal Crime 


President Roosevelt has signed H. R. 
8086, Representative Walters’ (Democrat 
of Pennsylvania) bill, which would “make 
it a crime to wreck or attempt to wreck 
a train engaged in interstate commerce.” 


Study of Productivity and Labor 
Costs in Transport 


President Roosevelt has approved House 
Joint Resolution 265 which would author- 
ize the United States Department of La- 
bor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics “to make 
continuing studies of productivity and labor 
costs in manufacturing, mining, transporta- 
tion, distribution and other industries.” 


Lehigh Valley to Run “Fan” 
Trip to Sayre 


The Lehigh Valley will run a 540-mi. 
trip for railroad and camera hobbyists from 
New York to Sayre, Pa., and return on 
June 23. The special train is to depart 
from the road’s freight terminals at Jersey 
City, N. J., to permit the customers an 
opportunity to view the facilities there and 
at Oak Island. An hour-and-a-half stop- 
over will be made at Sayre for a con- 
ducted inspection of the car and locomotive 
shops. 
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Crossing Deaths 
Dropped in ‘39 


Accident rate per million train 
miles falls 6 per cent 
despite auto increase 


For the year 1939, steam railroads re- 
ported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the occurrence of 3,476 accidents 
at public rail-highway crossings, resulting 
in 5,397 casualties, of which 1,398 were 
fatal and 3,999 were no fatal injuries, ac- 
cording to the summary statement for last 
year recently issued by the commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics. The statement points 
out that the generally favorable trend of 
recent years has been continued. 

Notwithstanding an increase in the num- 
ber of train-miles and in the volume of 
automobile traffic indicated by an increase 
in gasoline consumption, the number of 
grade crossing accidents was 0.52 per cent 
less and the number of casualties 2.49 per 
cent less in 1939 than in 1938. From 1930 
to 1939, the number of accidents at rail- 
highway crossings declined more rapidly 
than the number of train-miles and the 
rate per million train-miles declined from 
4.49 to 4.12, notwithstanding an increase in 
the number of autos registered of 15.33 per 
cent and gasoline consumption of 53.78 
per cent. The number of grade crossing 
casualties to persons per million train- 
miles was 6.97 in 1930 and 6.40 in 1939, 
it is further pointed out. 

The percentage of grade crossing acci- 
dents in which automobiles were involved 
has changed but little in recent years, the 
report states. In 1939, it constituted 88.58 
per cent of the total number; in 1938, 
88.41 per cent; and in 1937, 89.60 per cent. 
Fatalities arising from collisions of motor 
vehicles and trains at rail-highway cross- 
ings constituted 3.67 per cent of all motor 
vehicle fatalities in 1939 and 4.02 per cent 
in 1938. 

The report goes on to say that in 1939 
compared with 1938 there was a change 
of less than one point in the per cent of 
accidents in which the motor vehicle was 
struck by train and the per cent in which 
the vehicle ran into the side of a train. 
Over a third of the total fall in the second 
group. The number of grade crossing 
accidents involving motor vehicles in 1939 
were about equally divided as between 
night and day accidents, but the group “ran 
into side of train” is relatively much larger 
at night. 

The hour of greatest frequency of acci- 
dents in 1939 was between seven and eight 
p. m., but more people were killed in the 

(Continued on page 1074) 
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“Postal” Fares 
50 Years Ago 


I. C. C. researcher digs up 
files on old experiments 


which boosted traffic 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics has issued a study of 
“Early European Experience with the 
Railway Passenger Fare Zone System,” 
which was prepared by G. M. Saharov, as- 
sociate economist of the Bureau. The 
statement (No. 4015) comprises text and 
tables covering 35-mimeographed sheets, 
Mr. Saharov suggesting that the data set 
forth should be pertinent as bearing on 
“the recent discussion of railroad passenger 
fare policy in the United States,” includ- 
ing those references “to the possibility of 
stimulating passenger travel by departing 
from the customary distance or mileage 
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German, French and American railways. 
The latter three, he points out, carried 
passengers not under the zone fare sys- 
tem but under flat rates per kilometer or 
mile. The comparison is shown in the 
accompanying table. 

“However,” Mr. Saharov goes on, “the 
differences in the relative increases in the 
passenger traffic and revenue should not 
be explained by any single cause (such as 
the lowered zone rates, for instance, or 
any other cause) without due consideration 
to the kind of passenger service rendered 
in each country and to the dissimilarity 
in the economic and other conditions af- 
fecting railway passenger traffic.” 


Allegheny Board to Meet June 18 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory Board 
will hold a joint Executive-Railroad Con- 
tact committee meeting on June 18, at the 
Highland Country Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. B. Shepherd, chairman, executive com- 
mittee, and assistant general traffic man- 
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scales and charging a flat rate either for 
all distances or for all points within each 
of a number of prescribed ranges or zones 
of distance.” 

Presumably the latter means the so- 
called “postalized” fare plan which is be- 
ing promoted by John A. Hastings, former 
New York State senator; although Mr. 
Saharov notes that discussion of the idea 
“began nearly 100 years ago, and the plan 
was subsequently put into practice in 
several European countries.” No attempt 
is made to evaluate the European experi- 
ence, but the study emphasizes the fact that 
“the increase in passenger traffic and 
revenue following the introduction of the 
zone system also followed sharp reductions 
in passenger rates which were instituted in 
connection with that system.” 

Next Mr. Saharov presents data and 
comments on experiments in Hungary, 
Austria, Russia and Italy—all data relat- 
ing to the period prior to the first World 
War. “The increase in railway passenger 
traffic and passenger receipts in the fore- 
going countries,” the study says, “should 
not be attributed to the zone system per se. 
There were differences in the economic 
growth of those countries during the 
specified periods and, as pointed out above, 
the zone system introduced put into effect 
greatly reduced passenger fares. These 
were followed not only by increases in 
passenger traffic but also by increases in 
passenger receipts. Presumably equivalent 
reductions in passenger rates without the 
zone system might also have produced 
large increases in traffic and revenue.” 

In the latter connection Mr. Saharov 
thought it would be interesting to compare 
the per cent increase in passenger receipts 
and in the number of passengers carried 
by Hungarian, Austrian and Russian rail- 
ways for the years 1888-1911 with that of 


ager, Aluminum Company of America, will 
preside. Among the reports to be made 
will be one on the subject of free car- 
riage of dunnage in box cars; the board 
has already gone on record as favoring 
some allowance therefor. One of the 
most important reports at this session will 
be that of the Classification committee, 
covering proposed charges with respect to 
Rule 34. The committee has compiled a 
report expressing the views of a large 
number of shippers. 

It is reported that the board’s forecast 
of carloadings for the first quarter of 1940 
underestimated actual loadings by 2.3 per 
cent. 


Railway Employment Up 2.83 Per 
Cent From Mid-April 


Railway employment increased 2.83 per 
cent—from 984,622 to 1,012,483—during 
the one-month period from mid-April to 
mid-May, while the May total was 5.71 
per cent above that of May, 1939, accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s compilation based on preliminary 
reports. The index number, based on the 
1923-1925 average as 100 and corrected for 
seasonal variation, stood at 56 in May as 
compared with April’s 55.6, and May, 
1939’s 53. 

May employment in all groups was 
above that of mid-April, except for the 
transportation (other than train, engine, 
and yard) group and the transportation 
(yardmasters, switch-tenders, and hostlers) 
group, down 0.15 per cent each. As com- 
pared with May, 1939, employment in all 
groups increased, the largest being the 
maintenance of equipment and _ stores 
group—up 11.07 per cent, and the next be- 
ing the transportation (train and engine 
service) group, which was up 8.45 per 
cent. 


June 15, 1940 


Feeder Rates 
Stay on Stock 


Substitution of transit rules 
to encourage market trip 
by rail thumbed down 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
a report by Commissioner Porter has dis- 
approved a proposal wherein the railroads 
sought to cancel rates on stocker and feeder 
livestock within the Western district and 
to establish for such traffic transit rules 
under which a partial refund of the 
initially-paid freight charges might be se- 
cured. The proposed set-up would have 
eliminated from the tariffs all use of the 
term “stocker and feeder,” which the rail- 
roads “for 50 years” have recognized as “a 
separate and distinct commodity from live- 
stock intended for immediate slaughter.” 

The decision came after further hearing 
in Part 9 of the No. 17000 Rate Structure 
Investigation growing out of the Hoch- 
Smith Resolution; and it also embraced I. 
& S. No. 4541, Livestock, West to Central 
and Southern States. Commissioner Lee 
wrote a brief separate expression, concurr- 
ing in part, and Chairman Eastman and 
Commissioner Mahaffie filed dissents. Com- 
missioner Patterson agreed with Commis- 
sioner Mahaffie, while Commissioner Mil- 
ler did not participate. Findings of the 
majority report, in addition to that men- 
tioned at the outset, are summarized in the 
headnotes as follows: 


Application on stocker and feeder livestock to 
public livestock markets of rates in excess of 85 
per cent of the rates prescribed on livestock fit 
for slaughter, found unduly prejudicial, and the 
maintenance of the 85 per cent basis to s0- 
called public feedyards found unduly preferen- 
tial. Undue prejudice and preference ordered 
removed. 

Denial, on stocker and feeder livestock at the 
public livestock markets, of the right of sale 
in transit at the 85 per cent rates while ac- 
cording such rates on said livestock at_ the 
small markets which are not stockyards within 
the meaning of the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
1921, 42 Stat. L. 159, found unduly prejudi- 
cial to the public livestock markets and unduly 
preferential of the small markets. Undue preju- 
dice ordered removed. 

On stocker and feeder livestock from _ the 
West to points in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Alabama, proposed can: 
cellation of 85 per cent proportional rates found 
not justified; schedules established pursuant to 
findings in Belt R. & Stock Yards Co. v. Alton 
R. Co., 225 I.C.C. 649, found justified under 
conditions now existing; but modification thereof 
authorized in view of the findings in this 
report. 


The latter relates to the I. & S. No. 4541 
proceeding which arose out of the action 
of defendants in attempting to comply with 
the commission’s findings in the Belt R. 
and Stock Yards Co. case cited. The com- 
mission’s present order authorizes the 
cancellation of transit arrangements under 
which Western lines make refunds out of 
Western rates on account of transit on 
Eastern and Southern lines. The majority 
report noted that the situation was not 
considered from that standpoint in the Belt 
R. case and the commission does not vieW 
it as just that the Western lines should be 
required to provide such arrangements 1 
their tariffs. 

As noted in the Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 2, 1939, page 351, the railroads pro- 
posed the cancellation of the stocker and 
feeder rates because of alleged abuses 11 
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connection with their use, and because of 
the substantial decline in the number of 
second or additional hauls received by the 
railroads on cattle moving under the 
stocker and feeder rates. 


I. C. C. Authorizes Burlington Motor 
Carrier Merger 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the merger 
into the Burlington Transportation Com- 
pany of the operating rights and property 
of the Black Hills Stages, Inc. Prev- 
iously the commission had authorized the 
Burlington company to acquire complete 
control of the company by purchase of the 
remaining 50 per cent of its capital stock. 


O’Mahoney Offers Amendment 
to Road Bill 


Senator O’Mahoney, Democrat of Wy- 
oming, has offered an amendment to H. R. 
9575, the bill which carries the federal 
aid highway authorizations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1942 and June 30, 
1943 and which was passed by the House 
last week. The amendment would allow a 
state which has made provision for the 
elimination of substantially all of its rail- 
road grade crossings on the state highway 
system to apply, with the approval of the 
Public Roads Administration, its available 
federal-aid grade crossings funds to the 
improvement of secondary or feeder roads 
in addition to other funds allocated for 
this purpose, provided that any grade cross- 
ing funds so applied must be matched with 
state funds in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Federal Highway Act. 


Alco-G. E. Build Two New Diesel- 
Electric Switchers for Stock 


New Diesel-electric switchers in two 
sizes—660- and 1,000-hp.—based ‘on new 
designs are being built for stock by the 
American Locomotive Company and the 
General Electric Company to assure quick 
deliveries. An illustration of one of the 
1,000-hp. units appeared in the Railway 
Age of May 25, page 933. 

Designed for an operating availability of 
at least 8,000 hours per year, the new units 
are each powered by a four-cycle Alco 
Diesel engine and G-E electric equipment. 
Better visibility and streamlining are at- 
tained by the underframe design which 
allows a depressed mounting of the Diesel 
engine, thus permitting a low narrow hood. 
The automatic series-parallel control in- 
stalled in the switchers makes the full 
Diesel horsepower available for traction 
at all locomotive speeds up to 35 m. p. h. 

One of the new Diesel-electrics is now 
on display at the railroad track exhibit at 
the New York World’s Fair. 


Transportation Engineering to be 
Discussed at U. of Calif. 


The Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education will hold a transporta- 
tion session at Wheeler hall, the University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal., on the after- 
noon of June 24. Based on the general 
theme “Training for Railway and High- 
way Service” the program will consist of 
introductory remarks by E. T. Howson, 
Western editor, Railway Age, and chair- 
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Resources Board About Ready 
to Start Transport Study 


The National Resources Planning 
Board’s transportation study, which 
is being supervised by Owen D. 
Young, former chairman of the 
General Electric Company, is now 
expected to be under way by July 1. 
Dr. Ralph J. Watkins, assistant di- 
rector of the Resources Board and 
director of the study, now recruit- 
ing a small staff, will work with an 
advisory committee consisting of 
representatives of various govern- 
ment departments concerned with 
transportation. 

Recently Mr. Young held a pre- 
liminary meeting with the advisory 
committee, the members of which 
are: Joseph B. Eastman, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land, chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission; Robert H. 
Hinkley, assistant secretary of com- 
merce and former chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority; Jesse 
H. Jones, federal loan administra- 
tor; Harry L. Hopkins, secretary of 
commerce; Thomas H. MacDonald, 
Chief of the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration; Major General Julian L. 
Schley, chief of engineers, U. S. 
Army. 











man, Committee on Transportation; “What 
a Railway Expects in the Engineering 
Graduate,” by J. W. Williams, chief engi- 
neer, Western Pacific; “What the Rail- 
ways Offer the Engineering Graduate,” by 
M. C. Blanchard, chief engineer, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; “After Graduation— 
What?” by W. H. Kirkbride, chief engi- 
neer, Southern Pacific; and “What the 
Highways Offer the Engineering Grad- 
uate,” by J. H. Skeggs, district engineer, 
Division of Highways, State of California. 


Commission Blames Speed for 
New York Central Accident 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Bureau of Safety, in a report issued on 
June 13, reached the conclusion that the 
accident on the New York Central at Lit- 
tle Falls, N. Y., on April 19, 1940, was 
“caused by excessive speed on a _ sharp 
curve combined with a run-in of slack 
resulting from the throttle being closed 
suddenly.” 


Would Authorize Treasury to 
Compromise Rail Loans 


Chairmen Wheeler and Lea of the Sen- 
ate and House interstate commerce com- 
mittees have introduced in both houses 
companion bills, S. 4112 and H. R. 10014, 
which would amend the Transportation Act 
of 1920 by permitting the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make compromise settlements 
of amounts due from the railroads on loans 
made under section 210 of that act. Pro- 
posed drafts of the measures were sent to 
Congress by Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury Bell on March 21, and it is to be 
noted that Senator Wheeler’s bill was in- 
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troduced by request although Chairman 
Lea’s, which was reported favorably on 
June 11, has no such notation. 

As pointed out in the Railway Age of 
March 30, page 599, the latest annual re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion showed that loans to the carriers 
under section 210 aggregated $350,600,667, 
of which $325,421,739 had been repaid as 
of October 1, 1939. The unpaid balance 
was $25,178,927 while the matured interest 
in default amounted to another $12,960,225. 


Pension Act Amendment 
Is Approved 


President Roosevelt has approved House 
Joint Resolution 496 which would exempt 
from the Railroad Retirement Act non- 
citizens whose governments prevent deduc- 
tion from their wages of the taxes pro- 
vided in the Carriers Taxing Act. The 
measure was designed specifically to re- 
move Mexican employees of the Pullman 
Company from coverage under the pension 
system. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 
Amendment 


The House on June 11 passed H. R. 10009, 
a bill to amend the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to give Kentucky and 
other similarly-situated states two years to 
work out arrangements for the transfer to 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Fund of the taxes it collected from rail- 
road employees under the Social Security 
Act. The Kentucky courts have held un- 
constitutional a statute which undertook to 
authorize the transfer. 


Would Pay Railroads for Prior 
Service Records 


Chairman Lea of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce has in- 
troduced in the House H. J. Resolution 560 
which would authorize payments to rail- 
roads for the work of bringing up to date 
the service records of prospective appli- 
cants for annuities under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. As pointed out in last 
week’s issue a similar resolution introduced 
by Senator Johnson, Democrat of Colo- 
rado, has been favorably reported from the 
Senate interstate commerce committee. 


Criticism of Montreal Terminal 
Work Foreseen 


The Dominion government at Ottawa 
seems likely again to be subjected to at- 
tack because of the continuance of work 
on the new Montreal terminal of the 
Canadian National. Two years ago $12,- 
500,000 was voted by Parliament, at the 
request of the government, to complete 
the project on which previously about 
$15,000,000 had been spent. It was argued 
by the administration that it would be un- 
economic to leave the works already built, 
including the costly viaduct, uncompleted 
and that it would be better to finish the 
project. 

Questions have been fired at the gov- 
ernment during the present session of 
Parliament about the additional cost and 
also to determine whether or not, in view 
of the heavy war costs in sight, the ter- 
minal should be pushed to completion. 
Transport Minister C. D. Howe said, in 
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answer to one query, that the government’s 
decision would be made known. As good 
a guess as any is that when railway esti- 
mates are before the House near the end 
of this session it will announce that the 
work will be completed. 

The work yet to be done was stated by 
Mr. Howe to be as follows: “Construc- 
tion of certain sub-track space, station 
facilities, streets and bridges, portions of 
viaduct, elevated railway and grade separa- 
tion, between station area at Dorchester 
street and Victoria bridge, and works in 
Point St. Charles, as well as signaling, in- 
terlocking and electrification. Estimated 
cost to complete above present contracts, 
$5,950,000.” 


Notice of Changes in Contract 
Carrier Schedules 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the petition of the Contract 
Carrier Division, American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, for reconsideration and_ oral 
argument in the Ex Parte MC-33 proceed- 
ing wherein Division 2’s recent order 
amends the commission’s tariff regulations 
to require that the minimum-rate schedules 
of contract motor carriers shall be alter- 
able only upon 30 days’ notice. The effec- 
tive date of Division 2’s order was recently 
postponed from May 1 until August 1. 


Club Meetings 


The Transportation Club of the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce will 
hold its annual summer outing at Manitou 
beach on June 20. The afternoon program 
will start at 2:15 p. m. and a dinner at the 
Hotel Manitou at 6:45 p. m. 

The Pacific Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting in the Hotel Hayward, Los 
Angeles, Cal., on July 12. M. C. Blanch- 
ard, chief engineer, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, and G. E. Donnatin, manager, 
Los Angeles Terminal, will speak on “The 
Los Angeles Union Terminal Situation.” 


New Minister of Transport for 
Britain 


Sir John C. W. Reith, G. B. E., has 
been appointed Minister of Transport in 
the new British cabinet to succeed Captain 
Euan Wallace. Sir John, who occupied the 
post of Minister of Information in the 
Chamberlain cabinet for a short time, was 
formerly director-general of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and later chair- 
man, Imperial Airways, Ltd., and the Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways Corporation. He 
was born in 1889 and has a civil engineer- 
ing background. 


Buford Tells Railroad Doctors 
Carriers are Prepared 


That the railroads are prepared to do 
the job if we become involved in war in 
spite of financial difficulties and a decade 
of traffic losses, was the pronouncement of 
C. H. Buford, vice-president, Operations 
& Maintenance department, Association of 
American Railroads, in an address at the 
annual dinner of the Medical & Surgical 
section of the Association in New York, 
on June 10. 

It was the speaker’s opinion that the 
railroads demonstrated last fall their abil- 
ity to handle an unprecedented jump in 
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traffic without car shortage, congestion or 
delay and that the large increase in trac- 
tive power of locomotives, capacity of 
freight cars and freight train speeds give 
the present railroad plant more capacity 
than is apparent from superficial statistics. 
Mr. Buford pointed out that in every coun- 
try where war is raging today, railroads 
are playing a major role. In evidence of 
that fact, he pointed out that “we have 
only to turn to the daily reports of bomb- 
ing objectives in Europe—railroad stations, 
railroad bridges and terminals.” 


Pullman Conductors’ “Make-Work” 
Bill to Be Held Up 


Despite the fact that the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee has ordered a 
favorable report on S. 3798, the so-called 
Pullman conductors’ “make-work” bill, as 
reported in last week’s issue, it has been 
learned that due to opposition on the part 
of the Pullman porters, whose jobs would 
be detrimentally affected in some measure 
by the bill, Senator Minton, Democrat of 
Indiana and author of the bill, has decided 
to take no action in reporting it and will 
hold it in abeyance until the next session 
of Congress. 

It is understood that the porters objected 
to certain testimony given by the conduc- 
tors to the effect that they were afraid of 
corpses and disliked having anything to do 
with passengers who died while enroute in 
a Pullman car. 


March Bus Revenues 16.5 Per Cent 
Above 1939 


Class I motor carriers of passengers 
reported March revenues of $8,849,175 as 
compared with $7,597,023 in March, 1939, 
an increase of 16.5 per cent, according to 
the latest compilation prepared by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
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entitled to exemption from the Coal Act 
under the provision of the law exempting 
coal consumed by the producer. The min- 
ing company, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the railroad company, contended that the 
railroad was the producer of the coal con- 
sumed by it. 

In his opinion accompanying: the order, 
Director Gray stated: “I am of the opin- 
ion that the contention that the coal is 
‘produced’ by the railroad company has 
not been established. It would be im- 
proper to disregard the independence which 
the management of the mining company 
enjoys in the day to day operation of the 
mining company’s property, and the com- 
pany’s long-continued and carefully pre- 
served separate corporate existence and re- 
sponsibility. * * *” 


S. 2009 Hasn't Stirred Yet 


The terms under which the railroad 
labor organizations have indicated they 
will support S. 2009, the omnibus transpor- 
tation bill, for final passage at this session 
are understood to have been discussed by 
the executive committee of the Association 
of American Railroads at its June 11 meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C. The railroads 
are not expected to go along on the terms 
submitted, and the prevailing opinion still 
is that the bill is dead—especially if Con- 
gress adjourns in the near future. 

The railroads are understood to have 
been advised that the transportation broth- 
erhoods which supported the recommittal 
move would now take something like the 
original Harrington amendment i.e., apply- 
ing “labor protection” to consolidations but 
not to substitutions of other service for 
rail service, as is proposed in the tough- 
ened-up version embodied in the recommit- 
tal motion’s instructions to the House con- 
ferees. The matter may be discussed at 








New England Region 
Middle Atlantic Region 
Central Region 
Southern Region 
Northwestern Region 
Mid-Western Region 
Southwestern Region 
Rocky Mountain Region 
Pacific Region 


Passenger Revenue 
March, 
1940 


Passengers Carried 
March, March, 
1940 1939 


976,820 920,520 


March, 
1939 
$362,788 
1,116,946 
1,327,413 
1,825,818 

284,648 
604,206 
983,678 

80,731 


1,010,795 1,426,983 








of Statistics from 146 monthly reports 
representing 147 bus opérators. Passengers 
carried increased 23.4 per cent, from 10,- 
405,358 to 12,838,467. 

The breakdown by regions of the bus 
revenue and traffic figures, which exclude 
data on charter or special party service, is 
given in the accompanying table. 


D. L. & W. Affiliate Denied 
Exemption from Coal Act 


Howard A. Gray, director of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Division of the Department 
of the Interior, has denied an application 
of the Keystone Mining Co., Scranton, 
Pa., and East Brady, for exemption from 
the price-fixing provisions of the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Act of 1937. The company 
stated that all of the coal produced by it 
and consumed by its parent company, the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, was 


next Tuesday’s member road meeting of 
the A. A. R. in Chicago, but the railroads 
are not expected to agree to anything like 
the Harrington amendment. There is some 
thought, however, that there might be some 
disposition to agree to embody the so-called 
Washington Agreement for severance pay 
into the bill. 

Meanwhile the carriers remain opposed 
to the Miller-Wadsworth amendment, 
which stipulates that the I. C. C. could not 
prevent a carrier from reducing a rate pro- 
vided the resultant charge covered all ele- 
ments of cost including overhead. With 
respect to the Jones amendment there 1s 
understood to be some opinion in railway 
circles that this might be rewritten so 
that it would not be too objectionable. The 
Jones amendment. is the one which would 
require the I. C. C. to prescribe export 
rates on agricultural products on the same 
relative basis as it permits the railroads to 
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publish export rates on manufactured 
articles. 


Washout Derails P. R. R. Train; 
Kills Engine Crew 


Pennsylvania train No. 834, a two-car 
Trenton (N. J.)-Long Branch local, was 
derailed by a washout two miles east of 
Farmingdale station at 8:40 p. m. on June 
9, resulting in the death of Engineman 
Thomas Ford and Fireman W. H. Van 
Dyke and the injury of 18 passengers. The 
steam locomotive was derailed and turned 
over into a shallow ditch; the combination 
car following came to rest at a 45-degree 
angle and the coach was derailed but re- 
mained upright. 

The derailment was caused by a wash- 
out about 55 ft. long and a maximum of 
4 ft. deep brought about by torrential 
showers in the vicinity. A total of 29 
passengers were aboard. 

Until the single-track line was opened 
early on June 11, busses were hired to 
care for passengers between Long Branch 
and Jamesburg, while an extra multiple- 
unit local was operated between that point 
and Trenton in electrified territory. 


February Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for the month of February, 1940, now 
in preparation for the printer, will show: 


2 months 
Month of | ended with 
February February 
Item 1940 1939 1940 1939 
Number of train acci- 
WOMEG Cl cccishotcle eeiest sie 607 482 1,371 982 


Number of casualties in 
train, train-service and 
nontrain accidents: 


Trespassers: 
WOU ocleccce svicece 110 117 209 231 
FOGURED o-6070:60, 00.00% 101 127 199 267 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train accidents* 


MCOD csc ciwce iec6s avon eats 1: eee 
DDG a areee 30 39 206 59 
(b) In train-service ac- 
cidents 
UC rere ee cat Palate 1 1 
EINER. ccwee-s:- 114 112 262 258 
Travelers not on trains: 
WOME ogc 8 esie.0%s 00 i eer 2 1 
WMSUNER 5.0360 cee oe 76 60 166 149 
Employees on duty: 
LCs ere 38 50 108 81 
EMGULED << dc6s-0'e-t0 0% 1,390 1,284 3,271 2,698 
All other nontrespass- 
cs-"* 
WONG Wo cccinntewas 166 131 367 267 
ENSUECO: 06 ce esecce ee 599 504 1,328 1,057 
Total—All classes of 
persons: 
MGR wie cenceswes 315 298 687 581 
EMNGTOR oss cecccues 2,310 2,126 5,432 4,488 





* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers’’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. ‘Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
bersons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 

Number of accidents.... 366 296 850 660 

Persons: 

SCs ee 154 119 351 256 
PAIGE ccc ao eens 454 379 1,037 802 


New Washington-New England 
Coach-Train to Start June 21 


The first all-coach, “luxury,” day-light 
train linking Washington, D. C., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and New York with northern 
New England points will be placed in serv- 
ice effective June 21 northbound and June 
22 southbound on a schedule of 11 hrs. 
10 min. on the 570-mile run between 
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Washington and Portland, Me., the fastest 
time in railroad history. Operated by the 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, Boston & Maine and Maine Cen- 
tral, the silver-and-canary-hued express is 
to be called the “East Wind” and will 
consist of six cars comprising a baggage- 
mail, three coaches, one grill and one 
lounge-buffet. A total of 156 seats will be 
afforded, all of which will be individually 
reserved, which seating total is exclusive 
of accommodations on the tavern-lounge 
and the grill car. 

The train will be hauled by electric loco- 
motives between Washington and New 
Haven, Conn., and by steam locomotives 
beyond. Northbound, the train will leave 
Washington at 7 a. m., and arrive at Port- 
land at 6:10 p. m. Beyond that point the 
Maine Central will revise its present sched- 
ule of the Pine Tree Limited to carry 
two cars of the East Wind (a coach and 
the grill car) through to Bangor, Me., 
where it will arrive at 9:30 p. m., thus 
providing a run of 14 hr., 30 min. 
from Washington. Southbound, the Ban- 
gor connection will leave on the Pine Tree 
at 6:45 a. m. and the East Wind proper 
will leave Portland at 10:30 a. m. with 
arrival in the Capital at 10:05 p. m. 
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As is shown by the accompanying map, 
the East Wind will afford connections to 
virtually many important resort points in 


northern New England. Operating via 
Worcester and Lowell, Mass., on the route 
of the State of Maine Express, it will 
afford connection at Lowell to Plymouth, 
N. H., White River junction and New- 
port, via the B. & M.’s Cannonball. Its 
Dover stop will serve beaches in the vicin- 
ity of Portsmouth, N. H., and York and 
will meet a train connection north to Inter- 
vale, N. H. Connections with the revised 
run of the Pine Tree Limited at Bruns- 
wick, Me., will give service to points on 
the Rockland branch, while Lewiston and 
Auburn will be served by motor coach 
service of the Maine Central Transporta- 
tion Company connecting with the East 
Wind at Portland. 

In connection with the new train, the 
Pine Tree Limited and the Cannonball 
will be re-scheduled, effective June 21. 
The operating time of the former between 
Boston and Bangor will be speeded up 35 
min. by elimination of stops on the Maine 
Central on which there is little or no 
patronage. The Cannonball will be set 
back 10 min. 

The East Wind will be operated north- 
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bound until September 13, and southbound 
until September 14. 


Freight Car Loading 


Revenue freight carloadings for the week 
ended June 8 totaled 702,571 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on June 13. This was an increase 
of 63,445 cars, or 9.9 per cent, over the 
preceding week, which included a holiday, 
an increase of 72,511 cars, or 11.5 per cent, 
over the corresponding week in 1939, and 
an increase of 148,717 cars, or 26.9 per 
cent, over 1938. 

As reported in last week’s issue, revenue 
freight car loadings for the week ended 
June 1 totaled 639,126 cars, and the sum- 
mary for that week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, June 1 











Districts 1940 1939 1938 
Raster 2.6.55 129,128 114,580 106,710 
Allegheny ..... 134,692 107,737 89,438 
Pocahontas .... 47,895 40,471 33,513 
Southern ...... 95,285 85,360 81,119 
Northwestern .. 103,370 88,554 69,289 
Central Western 87,808 86,599 21,290 
Southwestern .. 40,948 40,008 41,258 
Total Western 

Districts ... 232,126 215,161 191,837 
Total All Roads 639,126 563,309 502,617 

Commodities 

Grain and grain 

products 27,243 30,299 26,332 
Live stock .... 10,533 9,770 11,366 
Gee 112,989 88,184 86,599 
CMe scsces 8,821 5,256 4,204 
Forest products 32,263 27,350 24,501 
LEE ee ea? 59,663 38,987 21,381 
Merchandise l.c.l. 130,439 133,320 130,035 
Miscellaneous .. 257,175 230,143 198,199 
tone fis aeeie ae 639,126 563,309 502,617 

ie 687,490 623,542 562.076 
| Ua | 678,971 612,888 545,789 
may 48 3585) os 680,657 554,644 541,808 
PEAY: Bc. vas cns 665,510 572,025 536,149 





Cumulative Total, 

22 Weeks .. 14,010,957 12,699,847 11,973,591 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended June 1 were the heaviest this year, 
totaling 56,459 as against 43,935 for the 
corresponding week last year, and 49,919 
in the preceding week—according to the 
compilation of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
Sune 2, 2940) 2...645% 56,459 23,051 
Rany 29, 1940 «0.0.5. 49,919 24,839 
ay 18; 3080) 6005. 53,063 26,128 
Hone 3, 9939 «06.0605 43,935 17,708 
Cumulative Total for Canada: 
Sune 15 2980 suss «ss 1,069,761 541,260 
SUNG 3) BOSD hice 938,418 463,727 
June 4; 1938 occas 972,975 466,606 


A. A. R. Meeting to Check Up 
on Equipment 


President J. J. Pelley of the Association 
of American Railroads has issued a call 
for a special A. A. R. member-road meet- 
ing in Chicago on June 18 for a “check 
up” on the railroad equipment situation in 
the light of the rearmament program. The 
A. A. R. president emphasized the point 
that the meeting was merely for the pur- 
pose of “taking stock” of present equip- 
ment and reiterated previous statements 
to the effect that the railroads are in a 
position to meet any demands which may be 
made upon them. 

Discussing the capacity of the railroad 
industry, Mr. Pelley said that the rail- 
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roads on October 1 of this year would 
have 100,000 more serviceable freight cars 
than on the same date a year ago. It was 
pointed out that during October of last 
year the railroads handled peak carload- 
ings of 861,000 cars without any shortage. 
Officials at the A. A. R. do not expect 
that the 1940 peak loadings will reach 
those of 1939 when war buying caused a 
very sharp increase in the amount of 
freight handled. 

“There is no question at all about the 
ability of the railroads to take care of all 


demands for transportation,” said Mr. 
Pelley. “We are ready and looking for 
business.” 


Silver Bay Conference Program 
Announced 


The Transportation Department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association an- 
nounces a meeting of the national assem- 
blies at Silver Bay, N. Y., July 12-14 and 
the International Summer Institute, July 
15-20. Presiding officers at the assemblies 


meeting will be J. G. Walber, vice-presi- 


dent, personnel, New York Central and 
chairman, Y. M. C. A. Transportation De- 
partment committee—United States, and H. 
J. Humphrey, vice-president and general 
manager, Eastern lines, Canadian Pacific, 
and chairman, T. D. C.—Canada. Re- 
ports of commissions will be made by the 
following chairmen: membership, Mr. 
Walber; personnel, H. A. Enochs, chief 
of personnel, Pennsylvania; organization, 
relationships and budget, J. B. Parrish, as- 
sistant vice-president, Chesapeake & Ohio; 
program advance and religious work, A. 
O. Herman, assistant to general manager, 
Baltimore & Ohio; and responsible citizen- 
ship, Roy V. Wright, managing editor, 
Railway Age. 

The institute will discuss administration 
problems of local associations, including 
retirement funds and security plans. A 
series of lectures on “Democracy—lInter- 
national, National, Associational” will be 
presented in addresses by G. K. Roper, 
senior secretary, Y. M. C. A. Transporta- 
tion Department and J. A. Urice, associate 
general secretary, National Council—u. S., 
Mr. Wright presiding. f 


A. T. A. Pledges Its Support 
in Emergency 


A pledge of the full support of its mem- 
bers to the National Defense Commission 
in carrying forward the present rearma- 
ment program was made this week by the 
executive committee of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. At a meeting 
held last week the managers of 15 mem- 
ber associations of the A. T. A. approved 
a plan immediately to survey the problem 
of the availability of trucking equipment. 
The announcement points out that the sur- 
vey will be conducted by the state organ- 
izations, and the information will be re- 
layed to the A. T. A. headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. This information, it is 
stated, will show the number of trucks 
that can be counted upon for freight move- 
ments, the types of vehicles, their routes 
and the cubic and loading capacities. 

At the same time John V. Lawrence, 
general manager of A. T. A., in a letter 
to Ralph Budd, president of the Chicago, 
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Burlington & Quincy and the member of 
the National Defense Commission who is 
handling transportation matters, explained 
that “the national officers of our 50 affl- 
iated state associations, together with 
numerous branch offices in the states and 
hundreds of leaders of the industry who 
take an active part on various important 
committees, believe the industry has the 
ability to organize quickly for any task 
that might be assigned to it.” 


Medal of Honor Award 


Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Award of Medals of Honor, approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
President Roosevelt has bestowed a medal 
of honor on Will Gibson of Dothan, Ala. 
This medal was awarded under the Act of 
February 23, 1905, which provides for 
bronze medals of honor for outstanding 
feats of bravery in connection with the 
saving of life upon railroads. 

The act which resulted in the award was 
performed on February 9, at Dothan, on 
the Atlantic Coast Line, at about 11:40 
a.m. On the date Mr. Gibson, a colored 
baggage and station porter on the A. C. L., 
was standing in the center of Headland 
street at Dothan, which street is crossed 
by the main line railroad tracks at grade, 
holding aloft a red flag to warn street 
traffic to stop until eastbound passenger 
train No. 180, which was approaching the 
passenger station at a speed variously esti- 
mated to have been from 4 to 15 m. p. h, 
had cleared the crossing. As the train 
neared the crossing, Crawford Kennedy, a 
4-year old boy, who had been playing near- 
by, ran toward the crossing, and after a 
brief pause, continued to run southward on 
the west side of the crossing. Gibson 
waved his flag, and shouted a warning 
which the boy disregarded. The boy con- 
tinued toward the track and started across 
in front of the approaching train. Gibson 
then ran to the boy, seized him, and both 
fell clear of the track, scarcely clearing the 
cylinder of the left side of the locomotive. 
The boy was slightly injured, due to the 
fall, but Gibson was unhurt. 

Forty-seven medals of this character, in- 
cluding the one herein mentioned, have 
been awarded since the enactment of the 
Medals of Honor Act, in 1905. 


Luncheon to Commemorate Rolling 
of First Steel Rail 


Ralph Budd, president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and recently ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to repre- 
sent transportation on the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council of National De- 
fense, and Clarence Randall, vice-president 
of the Inland Steel Company, addressed a 
special luncheon meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Chicago at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, on June 10, commemorating the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the rolling of 
the first steel rail in the United States, 
which was rolled on May 24, 1865, at 
Captain E. B. Ward’s Chicago Rolling 
Mill on the north branch of the Chicago 
river. Approximately 700 members and 
guests were present. Motion pictures were 
shown contrasting the old time and modern 


‘rail production methods. 


Mr. Budd discussed the evolution of rail- 
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road rails from the standpoint of the rail- 
roads, and, to illustrate the effect of the 


progress made in the manufacture of steel . 


rails, compared the 131-lb. rail of today, 
which will carry approximately 400,000,000 
tons of traffic before the necessity for re- 
placement, with the old type iron rail used 
before the advent of steel rails, which 
would carry only approximately 1,000,000 
of traffic before becoming worn out. Mr. 
Budd closed his remarks by stating that 
we were in an age of steel that was rapidly 
evolving into an age of alloys and ex- 
pressed the thought that our hope for the 
future was based on continued technolog- 
ical movements, which would permit the 
production of new things and provide addi- 
tional employment. 

Mr. Randall spoke on the contributions 
of the steel industry to progress in the 
development of railroad rails and con- 
cluded by challenging the railroads to give 
the steel manufacturers more problems to 
solve. 


Background of A. A. R. Suit 
is Disclosed 

An examination of the Assuciation of 
American Railroads’ petition filed last 
week in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia asking that 
the anti-trust case against it be dismissed 
because of the fact that the issue involved 
has become moot reveals that a misunder- 
standing had arisen between the A. A. R. 
legal staff and government counsel, includ- 
ing Thurman Arnold, Elmer B. Collins, 
and Frank Coleman. 

According to the petition, the A. A. R. 
counsel and representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Justice held several conferences 
in an attempt to solve the problems pre- 
sented by the resolution of the A. A. R. 
which had prohibited the member roads 
from establishing joint rates and through 
routes with motor carriers. This resolu- 
tion had formed the basis of the pending 
anti-trust suit against the A. A. R. 

The petition alleges that these confer- 
ences “were carried on with the objective 
on the part of those participating in them, 
repeatedly expressed by each in the pres- 
ence of the others, of determining, if pos- 
sible, upon a course of action which would 
eliminate all causes of complaint, as set 
forth in the complaint, and afford suf- 
ficient assurance against the recurrence of 
such causes of complaint in the future, 
and thus dispose of all issues in the case. 
It was the understanding of counsel for 
defendants, and of Mr. Collins and Mr. 
Coleman, that if such a course could be 
determined upon and should be carried into 
effect, plaintiff would move for dismissal 
of its complaint.” 

“This, however, as it later developed,” 
the petition continues, “was not the un- 
derstanding of Mr. Arnold, who, on May 
2, 1940, after a course of action designed 
to accomplish the aforesaid purposes had 
been determined upon as a result of the 
conferences, and carried into effect as 
hereinafter alleged, advised counsel for de- 
dendants that it had never been his in- 
tention to move for a dismissal of the 
complaint.” 

The “course of action” referred to in 
the complaint consisted of the A. A. R. 
and the individual roads passing two reso- 
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lutions, both rescinding the action of the 
first resolution which formed the basis of 
the suit. The second resolution, it was 
disclosed, simply rescinded the action, 
while the third resolution, which was 
passed at the specific request of Mr. Cole- 
man and Mr. Collins, not only rescinded 
the resolution, but emphasized the fact 
that each road was free to make its own 
decisions regarding the problem of through 
routes and joint rates. 

Seemingly, the case resolves itself down 
to the fact that Mr. Arnold will be con- 
tent with nothing less than a consent de- 
cree which will prohibit the carriers from 
ever again passing such a resolution. The 
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A. A. R. petition concludes by saying that 
the defendants do not allege, or rely upon 
for support of the motion, any agreement, 
express or implied, binding the Depart- 
ment of Justice to move for a dismissal of 
its complaint. Rather, the A. A. R. takes 
the position that the rescinding of the 
resolution and the circumstances surround- 
ing that action render wholly unnecessary 
any decree of the Court other than a de- 
cree of dismissal. 


[. C. C. Income and Balance Sheet 
Compilation for March 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 8 made public its latest compila- 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled From 132 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 137 Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of March 
fe 











For the three months of 
eosnr nits 











— 
1940 1939 Income Items 1940 1939 
$36,734,352 $34,375,050 1. Net railway operating income......... $115,107 ,767 $85,959,922 
11,463,567 G70F05e «2, OHNE ARO Co ce ones cccsccwaciieesen 32,556,540 32,084,310 
48,197,919 44,082,207 3. SRUMGEP SRROMIMES oo oculea wie dias cx ckccres 147,664,307 118,044,232 
2,123,471 2,101,738 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income.. 6,787,205 6,239,193 
46,074,448 41,980,469 5. Income available for fixed charges 140,877,102 111,805,039 

6. Fixed charges: 
10,568,010 11,456,259 6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
ree 32,129,540 32,230,504 
38,372,576 38,623,830 6-02. Interest deductionst ......... 115,068,143 115,969,321 
122,783 179,963 6-03. Other. deductions ............ 385,687 541,608 
49,063,369 50,260,052 6-04. Total fixed charges ........ 147,583,370 148,741,433 
*2,988,921 *8,279,583 7. Income after fixed charges ...... *6,706,268 *36,936,394 
1,965,782 1,961,169 8. Contingent charges .................. 5,897,338 5,883,502 
*4,954,703 *10,240,752 9. INGO INCUINOE a 6 vo ccce Seka vacwe was *12,603 ,606 *42,819,896 
17,022,417 16,894,500 10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
pe) eer eae, ee 50,716,104 50,422,814 
2,695,984 1,808,119 11. Federal income taxes ............... 8,443,973 5,519,019 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
1,596,520 2,326,188 12-01. On common stock .......... 15,116,679 16,885,125 
75,000 464,325 12-02. On preferred stock ......... 4,500,635 4,051,244 


Selected Asset Items 


Balance at end of March 
painesey 


1940 1939 





~ 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 





compamses: CRGtGL, Aecoenh JOG) ccc kan ceetcnceadeadinensews 


BEEP CCIE OEE ECT EE 


BS. Demiasiey Vesti Atl GAGOR ooo. 5c died co's accbncdceaeensawaves 


16. Time drafts and deposits 


17. Special deposits ......... 


18. Loans and bills receivable 


19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable ..............-..---- 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ............. 
Z1.. Miscellaneous accounte Teceivalhe: ......c. cc cckcicccecccccesousese 


22. Materials and supplies ... 


ee 


23. Interest and dividends receivable .............cccceecccacceces 


24. Rents receivable ........ 
25. Other current assets .... 


26. Total current assets (items 14 to 25) ......-..cccccccccece 


Selected Liability Items 


$615,617,471 


$643,586,471 





496,303,621 
15,106,030 
26,573,336 

127,180,212 

2,685,774 
61,170,867 
43,710,432 

119,698,282 

366,277,575 
19,720,682 

1,268,675 
4,690,999 


451,797,308 
13,721,338 
19,955,556 
61,293,820 

1,323,462 
59,875,066 
43,092,397 

114,376,721 

330,455,430 
18,448,770 

1,366,499 
3,903,119 





$1,284,386,485 $1,119,609,486 


Balance at end of March 


27. Funded debt maturing within 6 months§ .... 


28. Loans and hills gayablef .......0.0000ccccecss 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable ...... 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable ......... 





Si. Miscelisneoun acGouttd: PAGaINe soc cc ciet cuceedeeneeesesweees 


32. Interest matured unpaid . 
33. Dividends. matured unpaid 


34: Unnatesed diwidends declated soc oi. cc cic ceseideceeees success 
55. Witaattbeeh IMMCNORET GPCCUOUNS 5 56 oiecc cand cocaacseaecassnancceeews 


36. Unmatured rents accrued 
37. Other current liabilities . 


38. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 37) .............-..-- 
39. Tax liability (Account 771): 
O20) SR RC SR OT o_O ee ee a ea 


39-02. 


Other than U. S. Government taxes ................. 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 


+ Represents accruals, includ 


ing the amount in default. 





1940 1939¢ 
ais dade a era cloraiens $189,947,091 $259,462,246 
MCCE ECOL CECT CET 198,602,720 214,160,920 
Jadcuquecagaden sd 75,506,975 74,489,867 
Vacated faa eats 226,725,836 224,726,553 

66,999,322 69,576,389 
40,845,621 42,732,468 
12,273,447 11,143,185 
1,608,245 1,188,977 
80,479,951 82,024,676 
22,262,461 23,445,794 
50,552,817 34,341,377 
$775,857,395 $777,830,206 
79,529,095 56,102,924 
131,309,660 142,959,589 


For 99 railways not in receivership or trusteeship the net income or deficit was as_ follows: 


t 
March 1940, $4,384,689; March 1939, $322,755; 3 months 1940, $15,706,671; 


*7,458,325. 


3 months 1939, 


§ Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 


will become due within six mo 


mths after close of month of report. 


4 Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 
1939 figures for certain liability items have been revised, for comparative purposes, to conform 


with changes prescribed in the Uniform System of Accounts b 
1939, effective January 1, 1940 





y Commission’s order of December 6, 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS 
ks (Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
Net income after Net income before 
depreciation depreciation 
Is A eI 
For the three months of For the three months of 
Name of railway 1940 1939 1940 1939 
CASE ES Serr err rt eh eee oe ee * $524,757 * $501,770 * $460,288 * $437,613 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Systemg.. * 1,555,284 * 2,757,468 1,388,963 200,877 
Peete CORRE AMS Fes BR. so. 06 60:5 0. 0's'0's 00% ore 765,213 1,046,060 1,274,544 1,578,032 
eT aS ae eer err * 2,101,698 * 2,208,840 ¥ 10,586 * 409,672 
ee SESS | eerie #218420 .°*: 379,617 143,921 70,095 
ee Wy ae On) Ck Ge es * "786,559 -* - 707,615 * 574,566 * 494,455 
Central R. R. of New Jerseyt +. Fg6854 1,118 5538 * 386,189 * 769,047 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. ...........+6. ae 7,441,678 4,529,677 9,549,678 6,598,327 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.f............. “a 50,436 * 398,953 * ~499:302 * °250;727 
Chicago & North Western Ry.f............. * 4,633,979 * 5,089,208 * 3,395,853 * 3,846,908 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.......... 246,702 282,128 1,544,978 1,013,688 
Chicago Great Western. R. R.f.........2.03. *  353;831 * 368,131 * 214,024 * 233,198 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.f * 2,844,693 * 4,979,744 * 1,374,119 ‘* 3,532,044 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.} ........ * 2,792,559 * 2,938,397 * 1,768,528 * 1,906,876 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry... * 821,263 * 961,518 * 679,220 * 816,267 
Deleware Wo saenOn Be Rocce osccssa ces 219,940 264,758 483,040 519,522 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. .... * 407,014 665,479 193,289 * 54,721 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.f ...... * 1,494,914 1,452,723 * 1,183,509 * 1,149,778 
Elgin, Joliet & eS eee 50,996 57,827 884,988 803,272 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.)§ * 921,818 * 1,412,113 * 18,668 * 492,474 
Grand Drink Western RoR: oo... ce ecc cece ce 110,990 * 62,772 186,830 * 372,860 
ESPOGL OMIOTEREIN RG, iscsi oscies vicnac os edisaas * 2,880,153 * 4,079,589 1,963,377 * 3,154,155 
Le OSE Ss Sa ee eee 203,275 * 532,904 * 1,791,268 * 1,130,505 
SE MP UR codic ca sasewsea soe cece * 446,872 * 209,149 7,770 323,892 
Roy AMIN ARs ois isisveveiv:s nib wietuios biaiare's «1-6 * 965,997 * 945,821 * 674,063 * 651,746 
Louisville PO oe eee 1,235,927 1,132,578 2,314,879 2,215,569 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry.t * 1,693,581 * 2,301,297 1,386,869 * 1,998,310 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas SNES ons ss esa Nees os * 974,198 * 1,149,897 * 672,451 * 815,809 
PUAOWOITD: PMCRAD RS ARSE .0:6-0'6 a7 4a saan sero * 3,282,932 * 4,052,027 * 2,161,325 * 2,962,982 
PUEW OPR CCMENOE ROR CE 5 .0-05s)0:0.6 s 100 bin eine. * 527,616 * 4,304,673 3,437,998 * 51,920 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. ..... 451,619 74,459 48,405 469,168 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.t... * 1,350,864 * 1,242,125 * 526,998 *. 393,350 
BUOTIOUC SE OAV EBLENTT RY so 5 ici5'0<. 0:0 010 19'+.0%6 ¥ivieiee 7,840,412 5,527,495 9,378,814 6,771,070 
Northern Pacific MS ci itariio’ Se Chr 8e Sie es * 1,887,659 * 3,199,479 * 1,051,309 © 2.352:403 
WUMMOSSIUARIG: (BRS 55 5oo5 cscs endsceeccd es 4,302,691 2,525,872 10,883,693 8,982,875 
Pere Marquette Ry. Rie Siseisis sss s/n 6s sins oie 425,658 * 14,115 1,000,870 579,423 
Pittsburgh Te OCT | a: Sa eae 707,634 356,295 1,254,618 917,198 
Reading | cA; 0 i 010101915010 bie sissies weieesseccicnes 1,056,196 770,089 1,834,728 1,548,209 
St. Louis-San PUBIABGO RGD 16.0 x00 so e205 s * 2,688,233 * 3,217,541 * 2,127,529 * 2,449,235 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Ry. ...... * 134,059 * 117,582 * “133;920 * ‘117,374 
St. Louis Southwestern Linest’............. 59,699 * 470,567 Zig7s 6° 6 3Y5.755 
SSOANORI AI TMB OERAT. oo bc 0-the x 0.0500 0 60 * 613;840 * 1,127:732 - 39,987 * 592,676 
Southern By. ......-0.0+. 2 SAN GARE 276,696 * 251,663 1,158,877 594,529 
Southern Pacific Transportation System[ .... * 3,673,591 * 4,327,218 * 1,681,899 * 2,352,726 
Texas & Pacific Ry. ...... Sie thlelsipssiaseisieieisja ssi 293,079 112,981 595,783 412,987 
Union Pacific R. R. (including leased lines). . 1,418,744 892,020 3,316,052 2,776,810 
Oo ert tee iee 84,743 * 1,422,782  * 446,288 * 886,899 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. ........... . 85,205 * 154,438 a1j385: 36,801 
* Deficit. 


t Report of receiver or receivers. 
t Report of trustee or trustees. 
§ Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. only. 


@Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & 
Santa Fe Ry. 


t Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 


{| Includes Southern Pacific Company, Texas & New Orleans R. R., and leased lines. The report 
contains the following information: “Figures reported above for Southern Pacific Transportation Sys- 
tem exclude offsetting debits and credits for rent for leased roads and equipment, and bond interest, 
between companies included therein. Operations for 1940 of separately operated Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies (excluding results for Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico), not in- 
cluded in above statement, resulted in a net deficit of $469,580 for the month and $1,391,266 for the 
period. These results include $211,172 for the month and $633,516 for the period, representing inter- 
est on bonds of such companies owned by Southern Pacific Company not taken into income by S. P. 
Co. and, therefore, not included in the 1940 income results for the system reported above. The com- 
bined results for 1940 for Southern Pacific Transportation System and separately operated Solely 
Controlled Affiliated Companies (excluding S. P. R. R. Co. of Mexico) amounted to a net deficit of 
$1,664,947 for the month and $4,431,341 for the period. Figures herein given exclude results of 
S. P. R. R. Co. of Mexico for the reason that policy was adopted January 1, 1940 of making no 
further advances to that company, it being required to conduct its operations entirely within its own 
resources. 








tion of selected income and balance sheet 
items, showing March’s net deficit of the 
Class I roads at $4,954,703 and that for 
this year’s first three months at $12,603,- 
606, as previously announced by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads and noted 
in the Railway Age of June 1, page 980. 
The foregoing compare respectively with 
a net deficit of $10,240,752 for March, 
1939, and a red figure of $42,819,896 for 
last year’s first three months. 

Sixty-one Class I roads reported net in- 
comes for March, while 68 reported net 
deficits; in March, 1939, there were 57 net 
incomes and 72 net deficits. For this year’s 
first three months there were 63 net in- 
comes and 66 net deficits, as compared 
respectively with 52 net incomes and 77 
net deficits in the first three months of last 
year. The consolidated statement and that 
showing the net incomes or net deficits 


of roads having operating revenues above 
$25,000,000 are set forth in the accom- 
panying tables. 


B. & M. Plan Declared Operative 


The directors of the Boston & Maine on 
June 7 declared a plan of readjusting its 
bonded indebtedness operative and effec- 
tive as of June 13, according to a state- 
ment issued by Jesse Jones, Federal Loan 
Administrator. The plan gives consenting 
bondholders 50 per cent of their holdings 
in new 20-year four per cent fixed interest 
bonds and 50 per cent in new 4% per cent 
30-year income bonds in lieu of their pres- 
ent holdings, most of which bear five per 
cent and all of which provide for fixed in- 
terest payments. 

Mr. Jones went on to say that President 
E. S. French of the B. & M. had advised 
him that holders of $95,806,500 of bonds, 


June 15, 1940 


or approximately 93 per cent of all out- 
standing bonds, have assented to the plan, 
while 99 per cent of all bonds held in New 
England have assented. The committee 
working on the plan expects others to come 
in, Mr. Jones continued. 

The readjustment, which has been ef- 
fected without receivership or other court 
procedure, Mr. Jones pointed out, will re- 
duce the fixed interest charge of the road 
by almost one-half, and gives it a “thor- 
oughly sound capital structure, one that 
should endure indefinitely, and yet, if the 
road can earn the full interest, the bond- 
holders will get it.” 

“It is regrettable,” continued the Federal 
Loan Administrator, “that a few dissent- 
ing bondholders will profit at the expense 
of the overwhelming majority, but that 
fact should not defeat the plan when it 
will avoid the possibility of the road’s be- 
ing forced into bankruptcy. The failure 
of a small minority of bondholders to ac- 
cept such a fair plan emphasizes the need 
for a law that would force them to do 
so, when the overwhelming majority of an 
issue concludes that such procedure is in 
the interest of the whole issue.” 

“The R. F. C. was glad to make the plan 
possible by providing $26,000,000 for the 
purchase of new four per cent first mort- 
gage bonds at par and accrued interest 
where present holders might need to con- 
vert a part of their investment into cash. 
The Boston & Maine plan might well be 
adopted by some other roads that are find- 
ing it difficult to meet their full interest 
charges.” 


Crossing Deaths 
Dropped in *39 


(Continued from page 1067) 


accidents occurring between four and five 
p. m. The report also reveals that in 
night accidents, the hour of greatest fre- 
quency in 1939 was between 11 p. m. and 
midnight, as in 1938; while Saturday was 
the day of greatest frequency in 1939 as it 
was in 1938. Winter again was the season 
of highest accident frequency at public 
grade crossings in 1939, with 46 per cent 
of these accidents occurring in the four- 
months period from October to January. 

The proportion of accidents in which 
passenger automobiles were involved in 
1939 was the same as in 1938, viz., 78 per 
cent; while slight increases in the propor- 
tion in which motor buses and motor 
trucks were involved are noted in the re- 
port. 

Freight trains predominated in the num- 
ber of trains involved in collisions of 
motor vehicles and trains. Freight trains 
were involved in 45.57 per cent of the 
total and passenger trains in 40.40 per cent 
in 1939. Work and yard trains accounted 
for the remainder. The frequency of ac- 
cidents per locomotive-mile is greater for 
passenger trains than for freight, but this 
may be explained, the report says, by the 
variation in the proportion of road and 
yard mileage in each service, and not mere- 
ly by differences in speed. : 

The percentage of accidents involving 
motor vehicles which occurred at crossings 
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protected by lowered gates, watchmen, 
trainmen, or audible or visible signals 
which indicated the approach of trains, was 
the same in 1939 as in 1938, viz., 33 per 
cent. “The importance of this percentage,” 
the Bureau states, “cannot be appraised in 
the absence of knowledge as to the pro- 
portions of traffic using the various cross- 
ings.” 

Where signals indicating the approach 
of trains were in operation, 76 per cent of 
the signals were automatically operated and 
24 per cent manually. These same propor- 
tions prevailed in 1938. 

In a total of 1,530 night crossing acci- 
dents, 44 per cent were reported as oc- 
curring at lighted crossings, 54 per cent 
at unlighted crossings. In the remaining 
two per cent, it was not stated whether 
the crossing was lighted or unlighted. 
“The lack of illumination,’ the report 
points out, “seems to be an important fac- 
tor in accident frequency.” 

In crossing accidents involving motor 
vehicles and moving freight trains, 48 per 
cent occurred at train speeds of less than 
20 miles per hour; while in 23 per cent 
of the accidents involving passenger trains 
the speed was less than 20 miles per hour. 
The speed of the motor vehicle was not 
supplied in 408 or 13 per cent of the 3,079 
accidents, but of those in which the speed 
‘was reported, 66 per cent of the motor 
vehicles were reported as standing or run- 
ning at speeds less than 30 miles per hour. 


Urges Public Funds for New York 
Bay Freight Tunnel 


Immediate construction of a _ railroad 
freight tunnel across New York bay from 
Greenville, N. J., to Bay Ridge, N. Y., 
through a grant by the federal govern- 
‘ment of the necessary funds therefor was 
urged as a major item in a port defense 
program by H. C. Cullman, vice-chairman 
of the Port of New York Authority, in 
- address over Station WEAF on June 

Pointing out that Long Island and New 
England territory are dependent upon 
floating operations or the Poughkeepsie 
bridge for freight movements to and from 
the south and west and that “it is not 
beyond the realm of possibility to conceive 
of communications between Long Island 
and the mainland being gravely imperiled 
or even cut off,” the speaker emphasized 
that financing has been the only ‘stumbling 
block in the way of such a tunnel to date. 

The Authority is ready to undertake 
‘construction of such a facility, but because 
the tunnel would not be self-supporting on 
the basis of present traffic and the Author- 
ity is by law limited to self-liquidating 
undertakings, it has not been able to pro- 
ceed. Mr. Cullman urged that federal aid 
be sought at once. 


22 Carriers Protest Train Load 
Rates on Coal 


; A group of 22 of the principal coal carry- 
mg railroads have filed a brief with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission protest- 
ing the extension of the principle of “mul- 
tiple car” or trainload rates to coal. The 
Protest was filed with the commission 
against a proposal of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco to establish a special multiple- 
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car rate of $2 a ton on coal from Arkansas 
and Oklahoma mines to St. Louis. The 
single car rate is now $2.75 per ton. 

After terming the trainload rate a “sub- 
terfuge” and an attempt to establish an ex- 
ceptionally low rate on coal in car loads, 
the carriers told the commission that they 
feared that if such rates were approved 
in the Frisco’s territory, their own ship- 
pers of coal would immediately be clamor- 
ing for such a reduction in rates which 
would have the effect of demoralizing the 
coal rate structure and seriously depleting 
the carriers’ revenues. 

The brief also predicted that the Frisco 
would attempt to justify the trainload rates 
on the precedent set by the commission in 
its decision of the first of the year allow- 
ing the Illinois Central to establish train- 
load rates on molasses from New Orleans 
to Peoria, Ill, and Pekin. The protest- 
ing roads wanted to differentiate between 
that situation and the one involved in the 
coal rates. 

“In the first place,” they pointed out, 
“the rate on molasses fronr New Orleans 
to Peoria and Pekin was designed for only 
one purpose, namely to enable the rail- 
roads to regain traffic which had been di- 
verted to water routes.” The protesting 
roads take the position that this low rate 
is intended to divert coal traffic from other 
rail carriers. 

Also, they declared that the multiple- 
car rate on molasses was approved at a 
level about 10 per cent under the carload 
unit rate, while the proposed rate on coal 
is much lower than this figure and is un- 
justified. 

The carriers joining in the protest in- 
cluded the Baltimore & Ohio; Bessemer 
& Lake Erie; Central of New Jersey; 
Chesapeake & Ohio; Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western; Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton; Erie; Grand Trunk; Lehigh Valley; 
Louisville & Nashville; New York Cen- 
tral; New York, Chicago & St. Louis; 
Norfolk & Western; Pennsylvania; Pere 
Marquette; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; Pitts- 
burgh & Shawmut; Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia; Reading; Western Maryland; 
Virginian; and the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 


Equipment Depreciation Orders 


Equipment depreciation rates for eight 
railroads, including the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, have been prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a new 
series of sub-orders and modifications of 
previous sub-orders in No. 15100, Depre- 
ciation Charges of Steam Railroad Com- 
panies. The composite percentages for all 
equipment, which are not prescribed rates, 
range from 3.44 per cent for the Upper 
Merion & Plymouth to 5.12 per cent for 
the High Point, Thomasville & Denton. 

The composite percentage for the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie is 3.62, derived from pre- 
scribed rates as follows: Steam locomo- 
tives, 3.53 per cent; freight-train cars, 3.65 
per cent; work equipment, 3.61 per cent; 
miscellaneous equipment, 15.65 per cent. 


A. A. R. Bulletin Lists 204 Railroad 
Movies 
The Association of American Railroads 


has compiled a bibliography of 204 motion 
pictures owned by or relating to North 
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American railroads which are available for 
showing from the carriers, commercial dis- 
tributors, educational institutes or indus- 
trial firms. Of the total number of “mov- 
ies,” 131 are owned and distributed by 
the railroads themselves, of which the 
Canadian Pacific and the Canadian Na- 
tional possess the greatest number. A num- 
ber of the railroad-owned motion pictures 
do not deal strictly with railroading, but 
describe aspects of the territory through 
which the owning carriers operate. 


Supply Trade 





The Peden Iron & Steel Company, 
Houston, Tex., has been appointed agent in 
that area for the Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Paint Engineers, Inc., Hawthorne, N. 
J., has been organized recently to act as 
manufacturers consultants with Robert E. 
Mitchell, formerly manager of paint sales 
for the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., as president of the new 
company. 


Max F. Becker has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales representa- 
tives of the Whiting Corporation, Har- 
vey, Ill. After his graduation from Pur- 





Max F. Becker 


due University in June, 1920, he began 
work in the pulverizer division of the 
Whiting Corporation. Mr. Becker for 
several years served in various depart- 
ments and then was made manager of the 
Whiting foundry equipment division and in 
1939 he was appointed sales manager of the 
industrial division, which position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment as 
vice-president. 


J. S. Doyle, eastern division sales man- 
ager in the transportation department of 
the Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, 
New York, has been appointed staff man- 
ager, automotive, of the transportation de- 
partment, succeeding to the former duties 
of B. E. Blaisdell, whose death was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of May 25, 
page 956.. P. E. Redding, staff engineer 
at New York has been appointed eastern 
division sales manager of the transporta- 
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tion department and Elliot Fairback, 
sales engineer for the transportation de- 
partment at St. Louis, Mo., has been pro- 





J. S. Doyle 


moted to staff engineer, succeeding Mr. 
Redding, all with headquarters at New 
York. Mr. Doyle was born in 1900 at 
Chicago. He was graduated from Dart- 
mouth College and later took a post grad- 
uate course at Columbia University. He 
served as assistant to the president of the 
Continental Brake Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany and in 1928 joined Johns-Manville in 
its electric railway and motor bus depart- 
ment, later becoming eastern division sales 
manager in the transportation department. 

P. E. Redding, after attending the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and the U. S. Naval 
Academy, specializing in mechanical engi- 
neering, served during the World War as 
junior lieutenant on active sea duty in the 





P. E. Redding 


U. S. Navy. He joined the Johns-Man- 
ville Sales Corporation in 1920 as an engi- 
neer. Three years later he was transferred 
to the central division as a sales engineer 
and then to the eastern division in the same 
capacity. In 1939 he was promoted to staff 
engineer with headquarters at New York. 

Elliot Fairback was graduated from 
Sheffield School of Yale University with a 
degree of civil engineer. He served in the 
sales department in Chicago and St. Louis, 
Mo., and as assistant engineer at New 
York, then as sales manager for the trans- 
portation department at St. Louis. 
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Construction 





ATLANTIC Coast LinE.—A contract has 
been awarded the Ross & White Co., Chi- 
cago, for the design and construction of a 
250-ton reinforced concrete two-track shal- 
low-pit-type automatic electric coaling plant 
at Edistone, S. C. 


Bett Rattway oF Cuicaco.—A contract 
has been awarded the Ross & White Co., 
Chicago, for special locomotive coal han- 
dling equipment to be installed in connec- 
tion with the existing steel storage bins at 
South Chicago for automatically unloading 
coal cars and elevating the coal to the bins. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded the Beaver Construction Company, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., for the construction 
of a 40-ton electrically-operated coaling 
plant at the Winnipeg Terminal. The 
plant will consist of a framed-timber coal 
chute with a steel-lined pocket, and will be 
equipped with a half-ton capacity bucket 
hoist which will dump automatically. The 
coaling plant will rest on concrete pedes- 
tals, supported, in turn, on cedar piling. 


CuIcaco, MILWAUKEE, ST. Paut & Pa- 
cIFIC—The Wisconsin State Highway 
Commission has awarded a_ contract 
amounting to $72,945 to the Bentley Con- 
struction Company, Milwaukee, Wis., for 
the construction of a bridge for College 
avenue, Milwaukee county, over the tracks 
of this road. The structure will be 275 
ft. long and will consist of five I-beam 
spans on reinforced concrete bents and 
abutments, providing a 36-ft. roadway and 
two 5-ft. sidewalks. Earth fill approaches 
surfaced with concrete pavement will be 
constructed at each end of the bridge. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.—A 
contract has been awarded List & Weath- 
erly, Kansas City, Mo., for the construc- 
tion of a bridge near Vona, Colo., which 
will replace a 14-panel timber trestle. The 
new bridge will consist of one 80-ft. deck 
plate girder span and two 40-ft. I-beam 
spans, which will rest on concrete piers 
carried to rock and block abutments sup- 
ported on steel bearing piles. The total 
cost of the work will be about $36,000. 


CuHicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAuLt & 
Paciric.—This road plans an addition and 
alterations to its locomotive machine and 
boiler shop at South Minneapolis, Minn., 
and also the replacement of the old transfer 
table at that point with a new electrically- 
operated two-rail type transfer table of 225 
tons capacity. The addition to the locomo- 
tive machine and boiler shop will be 16 ft. 
wide and 198 ft. long, constructed with 
steel framework; corrugated, galvanized 
iron insulated walls and roof; wood sash 
and rolling steel doors. The alterations will 
include the construction of a new concrete 
drop table pit 15 ft. by 43%4 ft. and 16 ft. 
deep, the installation of a four-screw 80- 
ton electrically-operated drop table, and 
the replacement of stone masonry engine 
pits with six new concrete pits. The pits 
will be of such design that it will be pos- 
sible to jack up all classes of locomotives 
for repair work. In addition, one track in 
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the boiler shop will be extended through 
the boiler shop to connect with a track in 
the roundhouse to provide a through track 
from the transfer table to the roundhouse 
turntable. The total estimated cost of the 
improvements is nearly $113,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Ap- 
proximately $82,000 will be spent for the 
electrification of the El Reno (Okla.) ter- 
minal and the construction of a new ma- 
chine shop at that point. Included in the 
electrification work will be the installa- 
tion of electric-driven air compressors and 
water pumps in place of steam-driven units, 
The new machine shop will be constructed 
as an annex to the roundhouse and will be 
a one-story steel, brick and concrete struc- 
ture 80 ft. by 120 ft. Most of the equip- 
ment to be installed in the machine shop 
will be transferred from other points. 


GaLEesBuRG & GREAT EASTERN.—This 
Company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to con- 
struct a line of railroad extending from 
Victoria, Ill., to a connection with the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific at LaFayette, 
9.5 miles. 


Gur, Mosite & NorTHERN.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to construct 10,- 
000 ft. of track to serve the United States 
Army’s Southeast Air Depot at Mobile, 
Ala. 


Kansas City Joint Propuce TERMINAL. 
—The J. A. Tobin Construction Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., was the low bidder, with 
a bid of approximately $285,000, on the 
construction of a 900-ft. steel and concrete 
viaduct near Second and Grand avenues 
in Kansas City, Mo., which will provide 
access to a new joint produce terminal 
being built for the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific and the Missouri Pacific. As an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of December 
30, 1939, the total cost of the terminal in- 
cluding the viaduct will be approximately 
$1,060,000. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—A contract amounting 
to approximately $35,000 has been awarded 
the E. C. Machin Company, Allentown, 
Pa., for the construction of a freight house 
at Bethlehem, Pa. 


Lone IsLtanp.—Bids are being asked for 
on June 20, for work on Sections 3 and 4 
of the Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
grade-crossing elimination project. 


St. Louts-SAN Francisco.—A contract 
amounting to $22,393 has been awarded 
the S. E. Evans Construction Company, 
Fort Smith, Ark. for 131,079 cu. yd. of 
grading for relocating 1.8 miles of track 
north from Turrell, Ark. This work 1s 
being done in connection with the con- 
struction of a proposed underpass for U. 
S. highway No. 63, north of Turrell, which 
will require a raise of grade of the rail- 
road to provide sufficient clearance with 
the highway, and the railroad embankment 
is being reconstructed adjacent to the exist- 
ing railway embankment at a higher grade. 
The placing of the ballast and laying the 
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track on the new embankment will be done 
by railroad forces. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Contracts totaling 
approximately $176,000 have been awarded 
to the Heafey-Moore Company and the 
Frederickson & Watson Construction Com- 
pany, Oakland, Cal., for the construction 
of a grade separation underpass. The 
underpass consists of a double-track rail- 
road bridge over the state highway near 
Davis, Cal., which will consist of two con- 
tinuous double-track spans resting on a 
reinforced concrete central pier and abut- 
ments. 


VIRGINIAN.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
extend from June 30, 1940, to June 30, 
1942, the time within which it may com- 
plete the construction of a new line from 
the end of its Morri branch at Morri, W. 
Va., down Laurel Fork to a connection 
with a line already constructed along Clear 
Fork, 10.4 miles. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





Great Northern to Spend 
$21,000,000 


The Great Northern’s improvement and 
equipment program for 1940 calls for the 
expenditure of about $21,000,000. The 
largest items on the program, already under 
way in the 10 states in which the Great 
Northern operates, are for equipment, 
roadbed maintenance and improvement. The 
company announced late in 1939 plans for 
the purchase of new, and the recondition- 
ing of old, equipment but expenditures for 
these items are included in this year’s 
budget. Roadbed improvement will be a 
continuation of an extensive program begun 
several years ago. The Great Northern 
will acquire new and recondition old equip- 
ment this year at a cost of about $13,000,- 
000. This includes the purchase just made 
of 2,000 modern box cars at a cost of 
$6,000,000, the reconstruction of 10 ore 
service locomotives and the general re- 
conditioning of locomotives, freight and 
passenger cars. Approximately $4,000,000 
will be expended in roadbed maintenance 
and improvement program, which will in- 
clude the relaying of 131 miles of new 
heavy-duty rails and 128 miles of used 
rails, with accompanying ballasting and 
bank-widening. General improvements to 
company right-of-way properties through- 
out the system are included in this pro- 
gram. 

An expenditure of about $570,000 has 
been authorized for alterations and recon- 
struction of freight and passenger stations, 
roundhouses, elevators, water tanks and 
coaling stations at various points along the 
line. The replacement of and repairs to 
bridges will cost about $438,000 this year, 
while approximately $2,750,000 will be 
spent for improvements on signal and inter- 
locker systems, tunnels and snow sheds, 
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the purchase of motorized equipment and 
miscellaneous items. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Unitep Fruit Company has placed 
an order with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works for four locomotives of the 2-8-2 
type for service on the Cia. Bananera de 
Costa Rica. Inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of March 
23, page 570. 


Guayaguit & Quito (Ecuador) has 
ordered two locomotives of the 2-8-0 type 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. J. 
Leimberger, Duran, is superintendent of 
motive power. The company may be ad- 
dressed at P. O. Box 37, Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor. 


Tue WESTERN MARYLAND has ordered 
12 locomotives of the 4-6-6-4 type from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The in- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of May 18, page 875. 


Tue Detroit, Totepo & IRonTON has 
ordered four 2-8-2 type locomotives from 
the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. In- 
quiries for this equipment were reported 
in the Railway Age of May 18, page 875. 


Tue E. ve F. ve Goyaz (Brazil) has 
ordered one locomotive of the 4-6-0 type 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Eudoro Lemos de Oliverira is manager. 
The offices of the company are at Aragu- 
ary, Mainas Geraes, Brazil. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Detroit, ToLepo & IRONTON is in- 
quiring for 50 covered hopper cars of 70 
tons’ capacity. 


THE Eastern Gas & Fue ASSOCIATES, 
Boston, Mass., are inquiring for 50 triple- 
hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Battrmore & Onto is building 100 
covered hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity in 
its shops at Keyser, W. Va. 


THe Camsria & InpIANA has placed 
orders for 200 steel-hopper coal cars of 50 
tons’ capacity with the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


THE Missourr Pacific is repairing 214 
box cars, lining 60 coal cars with galva- 
nized sheet iron and converting 7 dump cars 
into container cars in its own shops. 


The New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
is inquiring for 575 freight cars, including 
50 70-ton drop-end gondola cars, 450 50-ton 
low side gondola cars and 75 50-ton flat 
cars. 


THe CENTRAL OF GeorGIA has ordered 
15 covered hopper cars of 70 tons’ capac- 
ity from the Pullman-Standard Car Man- 
ufacturing Co. These cars are to be used 
for handling cement. 


THE Great NortTHERN has ordered 500 
box cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company and 500 from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of May 18, 
page 875. 
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Financial 





ALABAMA  CENTRAL.—Abandonment. — 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a six-mile line between Man- 
chester, Ala., and Sunlight. 


ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NoRTHERN.— 
Securities—This company has been auth- 
orized by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue, extend, and re- 
new from time to time (1) $53,387 of 
notes, $43,387 thereof in renewal of an 
outstanding note of a like amount, and 
$10,000 thereof to be disposed of at not 
less than par and the proceeds used to 
meet payrolls, and (2) $30,000 of trustee’s 
certificates in renewal of an outstanding 
certificate of a like face amount. 


CANADIAN NatIonaL. — Bond Retire- 
ment.—Transport Minister C. D. Howe has 
stated in the House at Ottawa that pro- 
vision has been made to pay at maturity 
the holders of £500,000 ($2,430,000) Grand 
Trunk Pacific Branch Lines 4 per cent 
first mortgage sterling bonds due February 
25, 1939, (Alberta lines) guaranteed by the 
province of Alberta and £1,147,945 ($5,- 
586,665.64) Canadian Northern 4 per cent 
first mortgage guaranteed debenture stock 
due February 25, 1939, guaranteed by the 
province of Alberta. 

The bonds*and debenture stock are held 
uncancelled to the order of the Canadian 
National. 


CaRoLInA, CLINCHFIELD & OnI0.—Ex- 
tension of Maturity—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to extend to December 
15, 1952, the maturity date of $3,000,000 of 
its first mortgage five per cent bonds, 
which became due June 1, 1938. 


CoprpeR RANGE. — Abandonment. — This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don a line extending from Greenland Junc- 
tion, Mich., to Greenland, 2.3 miles. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN- 
SyRACUSE, BINGHAMTON & New YorK.— 
Renewal and Pledge of Note—The Syra- 
cuse, Binghamton & New York has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to renew to the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western its promissory note for 
$1,462,516 for a period of three years from 
January 4, 1941, and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western has asked authority to 
endorse the note and pledge and repledge it 
for six months and thereafter from time to 
time to and including June 30, 1943, as 
collateral security for the payment of the 
note for $950,000 which has been executed 
and delivered by it to the First National 
Bank of the City of New York for a loan 
of a like amount payable on June 30, 1940. 
This latter note will be again renewed for 
a period of six months from June 30, 1940, 
with interest at the rate of 3% per cent. 


Erte.—Purchase of the Brockport & 
Shawmut—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Coal & 
Railroad, a subsidiary of the Erie, to pur- 
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chase the properties of the Brockport & 
Shawmut. 


Great NortHERN.— Abandonment and 
Construction—Due to the submersion of its 
tracks brought about by the construction 
of the Grand Coulee Dam in Washington, 
this company has asked authority from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don and construct the following lines: 

1. Nelson Line, abandon the line from 
Kettle Falls, Wash., to Evans, 10 miles 
and construct a similar amount of line be- 
tween the same towns; 

2. Abandon a line from Bossburg, Wash., 
to Williams, 5.3 miles, and construct a 
similar amount of new line between the 
same points; 

3. Republic Line, abandon a line from 
Marcus, Wash., to Boyds, six miles, and 
construct 12.7 miles between Kettle Falls, 
Wash., and Boyds. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Plan of Exchange.— 
The Federal Court at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has postponed hearings on the voluntary 
debt adjustment plan for this railroad un- 
der the Chandler Act to June 27 on the 
grounds that the road has failed to make 
a satisfactory adjustment of its New Jer- 
sey tax obligations. 


Mose & Ont0.—Evaluation for Sale.— 


In connection with the sale of this prop- 
erty and merger with the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern, Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., con- 
sulting engineers, New York, have recently 
reported as the fair market value of the 
entire M. & O. property and attached busi- 
ness as $19,105,000, and set a “fair price 
for judicial sale” (corresponds roughly to 
“upset price”) at $12,737,000. Allocations 
of the estimated values of the parts of the 
railroad were: 

Main line south of Ohio river, including Aber- 
deen and Starkville branches, and part of Mont- 
gomery division west of Columbus, Miss., present 
fair market value $8,625,000; judicial sale value, 
$5,750,000. 

Main line north of Ohio river, including Mill- 
stadt branch, fair market value, $3,744,000; ju- 


dicial sale value $2,496,000. 
Montgomery division, east of Columbus, Miss., 


including Blocton and Warrior branches, fair 
market value, $1,231,000; judicial sale value 
$821,000. 


Mobile & Bay Shore branch, fair market value, 
$47,000; judicial sale value, $31,000 

Rolling stock, including equipment, scrap value 
for equipment to be dismantled, fair market value, 
$3,500,000; judicial sale value, $2,334,000. 

Donated lands (so-called) fair market value, 
$55,000; judicial sale value, $37,000. 

Free properties, or lands and improved prop- 
erty not under mortgage, fair — value, $329,- 
000; judicial sale value, $219,0 

Maintenance materials and se fair market 
value, $1,490,000; judicial sale value, $993,000. 

Fuel and train supplies, fair market value, 
$38,000; judicial sale value, $25,000 

Office furniture, equipment and stationery, fair 
market value, $46,000; judicial sale value, $31,- 
000. 

The estimates for equipment, including equip- 
ment and scrap, were broken down as follows: 

For usable equipment, fair market value, $3,- 
348,000; judicial sale value, $2,233,000. 

For equipment not dismantled, but to be re- 
tired, scrap value fair market ‘value $152,000; 
judicial sale value, $101,000 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Suit on Investments.— 
Mrs. Grace Weigle of Chicago has filed 
suit against the Pennroad Corporation, the 
Pennsylvania and a number of officers and 
directors of the two companies to recover 
alleged losses of more than $8,000,000 the 
plaintiff claims were suffered by Pennroad 
in transactions alleged to involve the Penn- 
sylvania. The petition claimed that more 
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than $140,000,000 was used to buy con- 
trolling interests in eastern railroads for 
the purpose of extending P. R. R. influ- 
ence, citing allegedly exhorbitant prices 
for securities of the Canton, D. T. & L., 
P. & W. V., S. A. L., New Haven, B. & 
M., and Lehigh Valley. 


St. Louts SoUTHWESTERN OF TEXAS.— 
Abandonment by the Stephenville North & 
South Texas—The Stephenville North & 
South Texas and the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern of Texas, respectively, would be auth- 
orized to abandon a line and the operation 
of a line extending from Gatesville, Tex., 
to Hamilton, 32.7 miles, if Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
adopts a recommended report of its Ex- 
aminer Jerome K. Lyle. 


Uran IpAHo CENTRAL.—Securities and 
R. F. C. Loan.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has approved 
a plan whereby the Utah Idaho Central 
Railroad Corporation, a newly-organized 
company, would issue $452,000 of first 
mortgage four per cent bonds, to be 
pledged as collateral security for a loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and to issue $624,000 of 30-year in- 
come bonds and 6,240 shares of common 
stock without par value, having an as- 
signed value of $100 a share, in connec- 
tion with the purchase of the properties 
formerly owned by the Utah Idaho Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, which has been in 
receivership. 

Commissioner Porter dissented, saying 
that he believed the cut in the capitaliza- 
tion of the old company was more drastic 
than was warranted by the facts. He 
went on to point out that the total capital- 
ization of the new company would be re- 
duced from $2,374,303 to $1,700,000, de- 
spite the fact that “it is definitely estab- 
lished that the original investment in road 
and equipment was more than $5,500,000. 


WINCHESTER & WESTERN.—Purchase of 
the Winchester & Wardensville.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
and dispose of $700 of common stock and 
$47,500 of first mortgage five per cent 
bonds, maturing in 20 years, the proceeds 
to be used in part to purchase the line of 
the Winchester & Wardensville for $48,300. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Jane 11 week year 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway stocks. 25:15 21.33 28.65 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway bonds. . 51.49 51.54 59.72 
Dividends Declared 
Alabama Great - Southern.—Ordinary, $3.00; 


Preferred, $3.00, both payable’ June 28 to holders 
of record June 8. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—5 Per Cent 
Preferred, $2.50, payable August 1 to holders of 
record June 27. 

Joliet & Chicago.—$1.75, ae 
July 1 to holders of record June 20. 

Lackawanna _ Railroad of N. J.—$1.00, quar- 
terly, payable July 1 to holders of record June 14. 

Norwich & Worcester.—8 Per Cent Preferred, 
ts 50, payable July 1 to holders of record June 


* pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago.—$1.75, 
quarterly, payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 10; Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable 
July 2 to holders of record Tune 10. 

Rensselaer & Saratoga.—$4.00, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 15. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—$1.00, payable July 
1 to holders of record June 24. 


payable 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


James N. Brand, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Coast Line, whose 
retirement was announced in the Railway 
Age of May 25, was born on December 16, 
1871, in Clarendon county, S. C. He en- 
tered railroad service in 1889 as telegraph 
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James N. Brand 


operator for the Atlantic Coast Line and 
served successively until 1894 as chief 
clerk to general manager, train dispatcher, 
and trainmaster. On October 1, 1894, he 
was appointed chief clerk to superintendent 
of transportation, at Wilmington, N. C., 
and became assistant superintendent of 
transportation, First division, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1902. On May 1, 1903, Mr. Brand 
became superintendent of transportation, 
Second division, at Savannah, Ga., remain- 
ing in that capacity until February 10, 1907, 
when he became general superintendent of 
the Second division. On February 1, 1914, 
he was transferred to the Third division, 
and on November 16, 1915, he was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager at Wil- 
mington. Mr Brand became general man- 
ager on April 17, 1928, and on October 23, 
1936, was appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent, with headquarters at Wilmington. 


Frederick W. Brown, whose appoint- 
ment as vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions on the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., was 
announced in the Railway Age of June |, 
was born on February 17, 1872, at New 
Canaan, Conn. He entered railway service 
on June 1, 1887, as clerk in the freight of- 
fice of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford at Stamford, Conn., and served 
as operator and clerk for the Housatonic 
(now New Haven) from 1889 to 1891. 
Mr. Brown served with the New Haven 
as dispatcher from 1891 to 1895 and as dis- 
patcher, chief- dispatcher and trainmaster 
from 1895 to 1902.. He became chief clerk 
to superintendent of the New York division 
in 1902, becoming assistant superintendent 
at New Haven, Conn., in 1905. In 1906, 
he went with the Southern, serving until 
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1918, as dispatcher, trainmaster, super- 
intendent, chief of tonnage bureau, as- 


sistant to general manager, and assistant 
to vice-president. In 1918 he became staff 
officer of the Southern lines and associate 





Frederick W. Brown 


railroads. He became assistant to general 
manager of the Atlantic Coast Line in 
March, 1920. In April, 1929, he was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager becom- 
ing director of transportation in April, 
1930. Mr. Brown became general man- 
ager at Wilmington in October, 1936, 
which position he still holds in addition to 
his new duties as vice-president in charge 
of operations. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


W. A. Godfrey has been appointed 
auditor of capital expenditures of the 
Texas & Pacific, a newly created position, 
with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 


E. A. Gusteman has been appointed 
auditor: of disbursements of the Pullman 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, 
succeeding B. C. H. Olson. 


L. N. Stevens has been appointed 
freight claim agent of the Alabama, Ten- 
nessee & Northern, with headquarters at 
Mobile, Ala., succeeding A. J. Shelly, 
who has retired. 


Albert E. Herring, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Columbus & Green- 
ville, with headquarters at Columbus, 
Miss., has been appointed also assistant 
auditor of passenger accounts, with the 
same headquarters. 


L. B. Evans, assistant paymaster of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va., has been promoted to pay- 
master, with headquarters at Huntington, 
W. Va., succeeding L. G. Burruss, whose 
death on May 31, is announced elsewhere 
in these columns. 


Roy G. Hillebrand and J. D. Bacon, 
assistant secretaries of the Southern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., have been appointed also respectively, 
secretary and assistant secretary of the 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern, and D. V. 
Cowden, real estate and tax commissioner 
of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
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at San Francisco, has been appointed also 
land and tax agent of the S. D. & A. E. 
W. G. Daniels, secretary, assistant treas- 
urer and land and tax agent of the S. D. 
& A. E., has been appointed assistant land 
and tax agent, with headquarters as be- 
fore at San Diego, Cal. 


N. W. Salsbery, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Detroit & Mac- 
kinac has been elected secretary and 
treasurer, with headquarters as before at 
Tawas City, Mich., succeeding J. McNeil, 
who has been appointed assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer, with headquarters 
at New York. 


Charles Shostrom, assistant general 
superintendent of freight claims of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, has been pro- 


moted to general superintendent of freight - 


claims, with headquarters as before at Chi- 
cago, succeeding William O. Bunger, 
who retired on June 15. Mr. Bunger was 
born at Terre Haute, Ind., on June 4, 1870, 
and entered railway service in October, 
1884, as a clerk in the claim department of 
the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern 
(now part of the Rock Island) at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. In 1889, he was promoted 
to chief claim clerk and in 1892, he went 
with the Illinois Central as tariff clerk in 
the general freight department at Chicago, 
returning to the B. C. R. & N. at Cedar 
Rapids the following year as chief clerk in 
the freight claim department. In 1902, Mr. 
Bunger became freight claim agent of the 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf (now part of 
the Rock Island) at Little Rock, Ark., 
and in 1903, he was appointed assistant 
freight claim agent for the Rock Island 
at Chicago. In 1907, he was promoted to 
freight claim agent, and on December 1, 
1915, he was advanced to general superin- 
tendent of freight claims, holding that posi- 
tion until his retirement. 


F. C. Sweeton, whose appointment as 
assistant general real estate agent of the 
Pennsylvania, with jurisdiction over the 
entire system was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of June 1, was born at Lancaster, 
Pa., and is a graduate of Franklin & Mar- 





F. C. Sweeton 


shall College. After engaging in news- 
paper work, he studied law, was admitted 
to the bar and entered the railroad service 
as a conveyancer in the real estate depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
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ters at Philadelphia, Pa. in 1900. His 
experience has covered many phases of rail- 
road real estate and valuation work. In 
1925, Mr. Sweeton was appointed assistant 
real estate agent with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, which position he held until 
his recent appointment. 


OPERATING 


H. J. Beem, general superintendent of 
the Nevada Northern, has been appointed 
assistant general manager, with headquar- 
ters as before at East Ely, Nev., a change 
in title. 


G. J. Fox, superintendent of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, with headquarters at Bow- 
manville Junction, Me., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Bruce divi- 
sion, Ontario district, with headquarters at 
Toronto, Ont. 


R. R. Manion has been appointed train- 
master and division engineer on the Kla- 
math division of the Great Northern, with 
headquarters at Klamath Falls, Ore., re- 
placing D. B. Jenks, who has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster at Hillyard, Wash., 
succeeding J. E. Brawley, deceased. 


Lee A. Grubbs, whose appointment as 
general superintendent of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Clifton 
Forge, Va., was announced in the Railway 
Age of June 8, was born on October 7, 
1883, at Mineral, Va. Mr. Grubbs entered 
railroad service in 1900 as a telegraph 
operator with the Chesapeake & Ohio, in 
which capacity he remained until 1912, 
when he became train dispatcher. In 1918, 
he was appointed chief dispatcher, becom- 
ing trainmaster in 1922, and assistant 
superintendent in 1924. Mr. Grubbs was 
appointed division superintendent in 1926, 
the position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


A. B. Enderle, whose promotion to 
division superintendent on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Emporia, Kan., was announced in the 
Railway Age of May 11, was born at Fort 
Madison, Iowa, on January 27, 1891, and 
entered railway service on July 5, 1905, 
as a telegrapher on the Santa Fe, later 
serving in this capacity and as a brakeman 
at various points. In 1916, he was pro- 
moted to train dispatcher at Chillicothe, 
Ill.,.and in 1923, to night chief dispatcher. 
Mr. Enderle was appointed day chief dis- 
patcher in 1933, and in October, 1938, he 
was advanced to trainmaster at Marceline, 
Mo., the position he held until his recent 
promotion, which was effective May 5. 


Frederick L. King, whose appointment 
as general superintendent of transporta- 
tion on the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., was 
announced in the Railway Age of June |, 
was born on October 13, 1889, at Wilming- 
ton, N. C. He entered railroad service on 
April 1, 1905, with the Atlantic Coast 
Line and served until August of that year 
as waybill assorter in the office of the 
auditor of freight receipts. Mr. King was 
transferred to the car accounting office on 
August 1, 1905, as mail clerk and was ap- 
pointed special agent, car service depart- 
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yy 44 ACTUAL STARTING POWER THAT COUNTS 


The rated drawbar pull of a locomotive is by no 
means a correct indication of the power exerted in 
starting from a state of rest. The actual starting 
power depends entirely upon the position of the 
cranks at the instant of starting. » » » As can be 
seen from the above chart, which is a typical start- 
ing drawbar pull curve of a 4-6-4 type steam loco- 
motive, there are four points at which the starting 
effort of the locomotive is at a minimum. It is at 
these four points (37°, 124°, 214°, and 307°) 
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ment, on June 1, 1912. On August 1, 1917, 
he was appointed chief clerk to the super- 
intendent of car service, and on December 
13, 1917, became chief clerk to the gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation. He 
became office assistant to general superin- 
tendent of transportation on March 1, 1925, 
being appointed special assistant, transpor- 
tation department, on April 1, 1930. In 
October, 1936 he was appointed superin- 
tendent of passenger transportation which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as general superintendent of trans- 
portation. 


Herbert M. Kendall, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant general superintendent 
of transportation with headquarters at 
Wilmington, N. C., was announced in the 
Railway Age of June 1, was born on 
April 30, 1888, at Tarboro, N. C. He en- 
tered railroad service on June 1, 1904, 
with the Atlantic Coast Line as messenger 
in the Wilmington freight office and in 
October of that year was transferred to 
the office of the car accountant. Mr. Ken- 
dall was appointed special agent, car serv- 
ice department, on June 1, 1909, and be- 
came chief clerk to car accountant, June 1, 
1912. He was transferred to the office of 
the superintendent of transportation at 
Savannah, Ga., on April 22, 1915, and on 
August 1, 1916, he was appointed special 
agent, transportation department, at Sa- 
vannah. After service in the World War, 
Mr. Kendall re-entered the service of the 
Atlantic Coast Line as assistant transporta- 
tion inspector at Wilmington, on March 1, 
1919, and became office assistant to the 
general superintendent of transportation on 
March 15, 1925. He was appointed special 
assistant, transportation department, on the 
staff of the director of transportation, on 
April 1, 1930. In October, 1936, he became 
superintendent of freight transportation 
which position he relinquished to become 
assistant general superintendent of trans- 
portation. 


James Rush Cary, general superin- 
tendent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Clifton Forge, Va., whose 
retirement was announced in the Railway 
Age of June 8, was born on December 20, 
1862, at Salt Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Mr. Cary entered railroad service shortly 
after completing high school, in 1880, as 
a track laborer on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
being transferred a few months later, to 
the telegraph line building force. He was 
employed as a depot hand from 1881 to 
1882, and in August of the later year, be- 
came telegraph operator. In November, 
1882, he became agent, serving as conduc- 
tor and yardmaster in 1886, with headquar- 
ters at Sewell, W. Va. He remained there 
until 1892, when he became trainmaster at 
Hinton, W. Va. From 1897 until 1901, 
Mr. Cary was employed by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern (now Baltimore & 
Ohio), as trainmaster at Washington, Ind. 
In 1901, he re-entered the employ of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, as general yardmaster 
at Covington, Ky., soon after being trans- 
ferred to Cincinnati, Ohio. In May, 1902, 
he became assistant trainmaster at Hinton, 
becoming trainmaster at Thurmond, W. 
Va., in November, 1902. He remained in 
that capacity until 1904, when he returned 
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to Hinton as assistant to superintendent. 
Mr. Cary became superintendent at Hinton 
in 1906, and general superintendent, with 
headquarters at Huntington, W. Va., in 
1911. In 1914, he again re-entered the 
service of the Chesapeake & Ohio as gen- 
eral superintendent at Clifton Forge, Va., 
the position he held at the time of his 
resignation. 


Leon Leslie McIntyre, whose promo- 
tion to general superintendent of the 
Clinchfield Railroad, with headquarters at 
Erwin, Tenn., was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of June 8, was born at McColl, 
S. C., on October 4, 1874, and entered rail- 
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way service in 1891 as a station helper on 
the Atlantic Coast Line at McColl. In 
1892, he became a relief agent and oper- 
ator and in July, 1893 he went with the 
Norfolk & Western as a clerk and opera- 
tor at Welch, W. Va. Mr. McIntyre later 
entered yard service and in 1896 he was 
promoted to night weighmaster, coal and 
coke, at Bluefield, W. Va. In 1898, he 
was advanced to train dispatcher at Blue- 
field, and in 1905 he was promoted to chief 
dispatcher. In 1907, he was appointed car 
distributor, and in 1909 he went with the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio (now the 
Clinchfield) as car service agent. In 1911, 
he was appointed trainmaster, and in 1915 
he was promoted to superintendent, with 
headquarters at Erwin, the position he 
held until his recent promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


Dwight M. Clark has been promoted 
to district freight agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 


George C. Fox has been appointed as- 
sistant general passenger agent on the Mis- 
souri Pacific at New Orleans, La., suc- 
ceeding E. A. Farr. 


W. P. Der Mott has been appointed in- 
dustrial agent on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., 
succeeding H. B. Holroyd. 


James W. Perrin, whose retirement 
as freight traffic manager of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with headquarters at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., was announced in the Railway 
Age of June 1, was born on March 22, 
1869, at Abbeville, S. C. He entered rail- 
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road service on December 1, 1891, with the 
Charleston, Sumter & Northern (now At- 
lantic Coast Line). In December, 1894, 
Mr. Perrin entered the service of the Cape 
Fear & Yadkin Valley (now A. C. L.), 
serving until December, 1897, when he be- 
came chief rate clerk with the Atlantic 
Coast Line, later becoming chief clerk. He 
was appointed assistant general freight 
agent in July, 1902, holding this position 
until January, 1906, when he became gen- 
eral freight agent. On February 1, 1916, 
he was appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, becoming freight traffic manager 
on January 16, 1930. 


E. L. Hoppel, livestock agent of the 
Northern Pacific, has been appointed gen- 
eral livestock agent, with headquarters as 
before at St. Paul, Minn., a change of 
title. 


Gordon E. Head has been appointed 
general agent for the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco at San Francsico, Cal., succeeding 
Raymond C. Culter, who has been ap- 
pointed division freight and passenger 
agent at Joplin, Mo. 


Daniel Tinney, traveling freight agent 
for the Northern Pacific at San Francisco, 
Cal., has been promoted to general agent at 
that point, succeeding R. J. Tozer, whose 
promotion to general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was announced in 
the Railway Age of June 8. 


W. L. Klink, division passenger agent 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Harrisburg, Pa., has been promoted to as- 
sistant general passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa. C. M. 
Trueb, division passenger agent at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been promoted to divi- 
sion passenger agent at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Guy U. Yager, whose promotion to 
general passenger agent on the Louisville 
& Nashville, with headquarters at Louis- 
ville, Ky., was announced in the Railway 
Age of June 1, was born at Owensboro, 
Ky., and entered railway service in April, 
1907, in the passenger department of the 
L. & N. at Owensville, Ky. He was later 
transferred to Louisville and in March, 
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1920, he was promoted to city passenger 
agent at St. Louis, Mo. He later served as 
traveling passenger agent at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and general agent, passenger clepart- 
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ment, at Chicago. On October 1, 1937, 
Mr. Yager was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent at Louisville, the po- 
sition he held until his recent promotion, 
which was effective June 1. 


Edward J. Piatt, assistant division 
freight agent on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
promoted to division freight agent at Oak- 
land, Cal., succeeding Frank G. Cole, 
who has been transferred to San Francisco. 
Mr. Cole replaces Norman W. Hall, 
who retired on June 1. 


Raymond J. Tozer, whose promotion 
to general freight agent on the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
announced in the Railway Age of June 8, 
was born at St. Louis, Mo., on March 7, 
1884, and entered railway service on Janu- 
ary 2, 1900, with the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy at St. Louis. On January 1, 
1909, he went with the Northern Pa- 
cific as traveling freight agent at St. 
Louis and on July 1, 1918, he went with 
the Chicago & North Western at Madison, 
Wis., serving at this point during the 
period of federal control of the railroads. 





Raymond J. Tozer 


Mr. Tozer returned to the Northern Pa- 
cific as traveling freight agent at St. Louis 
on March 15, 1920, and on June 1, 1920, 
he was promoted to general agent at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. On January 16, 1922, he was 
transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., and on Oc- 
tober 1, 1923, he was promoted to as- 
sistant general passenger agent at Chicago. 
He was appointed general agent at Shang- 
hai, China, on January 1, 1925, and on 
May 1, 1927, he was appointed assistant 
general passenger agent at Seattle, Wash. 
Mr. Tozer was appointed general agent at 
San Francisco, Cal., on January 1, 1931, 
the position he held until his recent pro- 
motion. 


R. J. Doss, whose appointment as gen- 
eral freight traffic manager of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with headquarters at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 1, was born on March 30, 
1884, at Canton, Ga., and was educated at 
Etowah Institute. He entered railroad 


service in September, 1900, with the At- 
lanta, Knoxville & Northern (now part of 
the Louisville & Nashville), serving suc- 
cessively at telegraph operator, agent and 
in various positions in the traffic depart- 
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ment until 1913. From 1913 to 1935, Mr. 
Doss served in the traffic department of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, holding consecutively 
the positions of chief rate clerk, chief 
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clerk in the general freight office at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., assistant to general freight 
agent, assistant general freight agent, gen- 
eral freight agent and assistant freight 
traffic manager. In July, 1935, Mr. Doss 
was appointed freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters at Wilmington, the po- 
sition he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as general freight traffic man- 
ager. During the period of federal control 
(1918-1920) Mr. Doss was attached to the 
Southern Freight Traffic Committee, 
United States Railroad Administration, at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


William Henry Howard, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant passenger traffic 
manager of the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., was 
announced in the Railway Age of June 1, 
was born on August 23, 1878, at Carters- 
ville, Ga. Mr. Howard entered railroad 
service on May 6, 1899, with the Southern, 
and was employed as secretary to the as- 
sistant general passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. On December 31, 
1900, he was appointed secretary to the 
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general passenger agent, with headquarters, 
at Washington, D. C. In April, 1902, he 
entered the service of the Southeastern 
Passenger Association at Atlanta, serving 
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successively until December, 1917, as, 
stenographer, assistant secretary, secretary, 
and chairman. During the period of 
Federal Control (1918-1920), Mr. Howard 
was secretary of the Southern Passenger 
Traffic Committee, at Atlanta and on 
March 1, 1920, he again became chairman 
of the Southeastern Passenger Association, 
He resigned as chairman on April 15, 1930, 
to become general passenger agent of the 
Atlantic Coast Line at Wilmington, which 
position he held until his appointment to 
the position of assistant passenger traffic 
manager. 


Robert Garnett Hodgkin, whose ap- 
pointment as freight traffic manager of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at 
Wilmington, N. C., was announced in the 
Railway Age of June 1, was born on 
March 11, 1883, at Washington, D. C. He 
attended Western High School at Wash- 
ington, and was graduated from Lehigh 
University at Bethlehem, Pa. in 1905. For 
one year following his graduation from 
college, Mr. Hodgkin was a teacher in the 
Western High School. He entered rail- 
road service in August, 1906, with the 
Southern, at Columbus, Miss. In Decem- 
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ber, 1906, he was transferred to the gen- 
eral freight office of the Southern at At- 
lanta, Ga., where he remained until March, 
1911, when he entered the traffic depart- 
ment of the Atlantic Coast Line at Wil- 
mington. From 1914 to 1931, Mr. Hodg- 
kin served successively at Savannah, Ga., 
Wilmington and Atlanta and then again at 
Wilmington. During part of the time when 
he was stationed at Atlanta, Mr. Hodgkin 
was chairman of the Fourth Section Com- 
mittee, a sub-committee of the Southern 
Freight Association in charge of general 
revisions of class and commodity rates. 
His appointment as freight traffic manager 
became effective on June 1. 


George Parpatharkies James, whose 
appointment as passenger traffic manager 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, with head- 
quarters at Wilmington, N. C., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of June 1, 
was born on September 23, 1878, at Wil- 
mington, and received his education at 
Cape Fear Academy, in that city. Mr. 
James entered railroad service in Septem- 
ber, 1893, as freight delivery clerk with the 
Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley (now At- 
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lantic Coast Line), at Wilmington. In 
October, 1895, he was appointed billing 
clerk, becoming receiving clerk in April, 
1897. In October, 1898, he entered the 


service of the Atlantic Coast Line, as 
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stenographer in the traffic department at 
Wilmington, and in October, 1900, was ap- 
pointed passenger clerk. In February, 
1901, Mr. James was furloughed; returning 
to the Atlantic Coast Line in August, 1901, 
as clerk to the president. He became sec- 
retary to the third vice-president in Janu- 
ary, 1903, and in November, 1905, was ap- 
pointed district passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. In 
May, 1918, he was appointed general agent, 
in which capacity he remained until July, 
* 1920, when he became assistant general pas- 
senger agent. In November, 1923, Mr. 
James was advanced to general passenger 
agent, which position he relinquished upon 
his appointment as passenger traffic man- 
ager. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


W. J. Turner has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fila. 
C. E. Vick has been appointed senior as- 
sistant engineer at Jacksonville, and W. E. 
Free has been appointed assistant engi- 
neer, also at Jacksonville. 


MECHANICAL 


T. L. Preun, foreman in the Hoboken 
(N. J.) shop of the Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed assistant master mechanic 
of the Philadelphia (Pa.) division. 


Jacob Uhrig has been appointed master 
mechanic in charge of the locomotive and 
car departments of the Belt Railway Com- 
pany of Chicago, succeeding P. Baker. 


C. T. Forster, general foreman of the 
Chicago & Western Indiana, has been 
promoted to master mechanic, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, a change in 
title. 


W. G. Gray, who was appointed as- 
sistant mechanical engineer, Association of 
American Railroads, mechanical division, 
effective May 1, graduated in 1926 from 
Penn State College with a B.S. degree in 
Industrial Engineering. In September of 
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the same year he entered railway service 
as a special apprentice at the Packerton, 
Pa. shop of the Lehigh Valley, being trans- 
ferred in September, 1928, to Sayre shop 
as apprentice instructor, and in September, 
1929, to the mechanical engineer’s office, 
where he worked on various design prob- 
lems and analyzed road test data for both 
cars and locomotives. He became car fore- 
man at the Oak Island shop of the Lehigh 
Valley in August, 1930; night foreman in 
the train yard at Sayre in September, 
1931; assistant general foreman, passenger- 
car shop at Sayre in November, 1931; 
general supervisor, freight passenger re- 
pairs in April, 1932, and special engineer 
in the office of the superintendent of mo- 
tive power in June, 1937. On January 1, 
1939, Mr. Gray left the service of the 
Lehigh Valley to become engineer freight- 
car design for the Union Pacific at Omaha, 
Neb., a position which he held until the 
time of his recent appointment as assistant 
to W. I. Cantley, mechanical engineer, A. 
A. R., mechanical division. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


R. J. Bennyhoff has been appointed as- 
sistant purchasing agent on the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash., succeeding Paul McKay. 


OBITUARY 


John Milton Mallory, retired general 
industrial agent of the Central of Georgia, 
died on June 4, at the age of 68. 


James Macfarlane, general agent in 
the passenger department of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Victoria, B. 
C., died on June 2, at the age of 60. 


S. A. Volkman, assistant general 
freight agent on the Great Northern, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., died 
on June 7. 


Charles F. Ford, supervisor tie and 
timber of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Chicago, died 
suddenly on a train en route from Kansas 
City, Mo., to Chicago, on June 9. 


L. G. Burruss, paymaster of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, with headquarters at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., died at that point on May 
31, after 43 years of service with the C. 
& O. 


R. H. Schultz, vice-president of the 
Midland Valley, the Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf and the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka, 
with headquarters at Muskogee, Okla., died 
on May 9. 


Claud H. Guion, freight traffic man- 
ager on the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., died suddenly 
of a heart ailment at the Missouri Pacific 
hospital in that city on June 9. 


Ernest L. Smithers, director of the 
Louisville & Nashville and former vice- 
president of that road, whose death on 
June 4 was announced in the Railway Age 
of June 8, was born on November 18, 
1867, at St. Albans, England. Mr. Smith- 
ers entered railroad service in 1884 as 
junior clerk with the St. Louis & Cairo 
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(now Mobile & Ohio). Subsequent to 
1886, he was a clerk in the freight office of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, and clerk on the 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus (now Penn- 
sylvania), at Akron, Ohio. In 1886, he 
became secretary to the president of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters 
at New York, and from 1889 until May, 
1901, he served as clerk in the treasurer’s 
office. From the latter date until Decem- 
ber, 1902, he was transfer agent, then, be- 
coming assistant treasurer and assistant 
secretary of the road. Mr. Smithers be- 
came vice-president in April, 1916, and di- 
rector in April, 1926. He retired from the 
position of vice-president in 1937. 


Dr. Paul F. Vasterling, formerly chief 
surgeon for the Missouri Pacific and the 
Missouri Pacific hospital in St. Louis, Mo., 
and later from 1928 to 1932, consulting 
surgeon, died of a heart ailment on May 
31, at Los Angeles, Cal. 


Charles D. Purdon, former chief en- 
gineer of the St. Louis-Southwestern, who 
retired on January 1, 1930, as consulting 
and valuation engineer of that road, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., died at his 
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Charles D. Purdon 





home in Paris, Tex., on June 3.. Mr. Pur- 
don was born in Ireland on October 6, 
1850, and graduated from Queens Univer- 
sity in Ireland. He entered railway serv- 
ice in 1870 as an axman on the Inter- 
colonial (now part of the Canadian Na- 
tional). He was in charge of the location 
and construction of many miles of road in 
the United States, and supervised the con- 
struction of several large bridges. Mr. 
Purdon also held important positions in 
the engineering department of several 
roads, having been assistant chief engineer 
in charge of branch line construction of 
the Louisville & Nashville; assistant chief 
engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; chief engineer of the Kansas City 
Belt (now part of the Kansas City Ter- 
minal) ; chief engineer of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco; chief engineer of the Mem- 
phis Terminal (now part of the Illinois 
Central), and assistant engineer on the 
Missouri Pacific in charge of valuation of 
the Nebraska lines and grade separation 
at St. Louis. In 1910, Mr. Purdon was 
appointed chief engineer of the Cotton Belt, 
being made consulting and valuation engi- 
neer in 1918. 


Table of Freight Operating Statistics 
appears on next left-hand page 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of March, 
























Region, road, and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded andtenders revenue’ stored Stored able able 


New England Region: 
Boston & Albany........... 1940 362 134,149 139,627 10,832 2,907 63.2 166,577 55,056 54 1 31 36.0 
' 1939 374 139,170 143,826 9,774 2,871 65.9 160,825 54,595 57 2 31 34.4 
Boston & Maine... .. 3.235... 1940 1,892 300,852 341,485 27,979 10,188 63.8 609,341 213,156 123 Pal 53 30.1 
1939 1,917 285,950 318,052 26,338 9,829 66.0 568,801 201,838 134 a 90 40.2 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf...... 1940 1,844 353,955 444,011 32,243 12,045 63.4 680,294 239,669 186 13 oL 21.0 
1939 1,853 344,181 434,998 28,336 12,152 66.3 652,968 228,109 wig 3 95 37.0 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson.........1940 846 243,715 332,776 37,868 8,222 60.9 532,653 244,433 131 40 76 =©6©30.8 
1939 830 224,303 299,979 33,029 7,622 63.7 482,873 227,882 116 48 83 33.6 
Del., Lack. & Western....... 1940 983 383,032 431,121 58,011 13,044 65.3 777,910 299,590 140 6 57 28.1 
‘ ; 1939 983 359,920 401,821 56,965 12,555 68.1 731,308 287,893 130 3 76 36.4 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...... 1940 2,268 667,901 704,031 40,762 28,613 64.9 1,745,235 659,131 225 32 172 40.1 
1939 2,290 633,820 675,790 38,308 27,838 67.4 1,651,683 642,302 204 36 231 49.0 
Grand Trunk Western....... 1940 1,023 262,795 265,988 1,683 . 7,467 60.1 469,983 161,730 ia 2 25 25.3 
1939 1,027 260,229 263,262 1,784 6,872 61.6 424,832 150,382 66 ms 45 40.5 
SA WANE. secs ees are 1940 1,265 351,756 386,568 57,361 13,083 64.1 820,620 334,567 139 an 81 36.8 
1939 1,266 310,556 340,300 50,288 12,231 65.0 753,947 307,737 115 ack 114 49.8 
New York Central.......... 1940 10,565 2,785,866 2,953,552 177,607 91,267 58.0 6,260,947 2,530,719 861 137 » 380 27.6 
i 1939 10,613 2,656,451 2,791,807 160,461 87,115 59.1 5,866,863 2,376,164 846 181 412 28.6 
New York, Chi. & St. L...... 1940 1,672 556,356 566,271 7,139 19,107 61.4 1,181,167 425,751 176 3 19 9.6 
1939 1,672 497,976 506,508 6,377 17,697 62.5 1,082,217 394,464 147 10 41 20.57 
Pere Marquette.............1940 2,080 382,192 389,532 7,447 10,207 59.5 663,034 238,961 124 2 37 Zest 
: 1939 2,081 346,361 355,941 7,913 9,258 59.8 596,988 216,654 109 4+ 49 30.2 
Pitts. & Lake Erie..........1940 233 72,790 70380 ns ceae 2,889 58.4 253,377 140,912 31 19 20 28.6 
1939 233 62,374 lS fl re 2,688 55.9 229,870 119,993 28 11 32 45.1 
WU MIMAIIR, 5k ois ors eie news oeuets 1940 2,397 601,751 616,310 12,738 18,586 62.3 1,116,225 384,970 150 10 109 40.5 
1939 2,397 567,591 579,944 12,377 17,793 64.3 1,053,839 364,005 141 8 126 §=645.8 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 1940 6,262 1,489,518 1,828,828 191,180 45,568 61.3 3,119,066 1,365,783 661 121 430 35.5 
1939 6,285 1,344,136 1,657,849 177,292 42,454 62.5 2,861,032 1,258,013 610 152 477 38.5 
Central of New Jersey....... 1940 679 174,626 196,630 35,261 9,225 58.8 375,866 177,147 80 7 68 43.9 
1939 681 153,800 175,412 32,209 4,915 59.9 345,281 162,029 73 3 81 54.6 
Chicago & Eastern IIl........1940 925 173,920 174,138 3,071 4,392 65.8 269,885 113,181 55 3 32 35.6 
1939 927 178,225 178,472 2,867 4,533 64.8 282,810 115,557 58 1 35 St .2 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... ....1940 390 95,448 96,980 1,534 2,361 59.2 181,315 87,098 54 2 20 3=26.3 
1939 390 101,604 102,929 1,532 2,442 oY a] 191,751 91,244 59 a 22 Zi <2 
ee gy | a aa a 1940 375 26,220 27;455 17,449 292 51.0 22,652 8,394 36 6 6 2.5 
1939 379 29,570 30,708 17,914 322 51.6 24,592 9,323 30 4 14 29.2 
Pennsylvania System........ 1940 9,983 2,853,392 3,440,791 390,187 105,752 60.0 7,245,661 3,070,006 1,185 337 711 31.8 
1939 9,998 2,680,321 3,269,635 349,285 100,672 60.8 6,803,464 2,881,682 1,172 130 1,024 44.0 
EE eee. 1,443 416,688 461,265 S2,007 12,142 59.1 895,624 425,422 209 13 144 39.3 
1939 1,443 394,161 437,279 52,163 11,458 60.2 836,000 398,312 193 (i 159 44.3 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio.........1940 3,044 839,947 887,982 39,374 37,251 By.3 3,079,453 1,680,548 380 62 81 15.5 
1939 3,057 793,166 831,031 35,964 34,424 i ie 2,840,960 1,534,450 372 54 109 20.4 
Norfolk & Western.......... 1940 2,169 649,307 682,364 41,980 28,856 58.9 2,338,009 1,233,445 286 31 35 9.9 
1939 2,169 603,668 631,015 36, 646 2957981 59.6 2,068,785 1,078,474 271 61 28 7.8 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line......... 1940 5,075 679,323 689,694 9,554 15,681 62.3 928,987 324,595 274 UE 39 12.0 
1939 5,082 728,223 735,228 9,836 15,990 60.7 931,643 303,347 248 12 97 21.2 
Central of Georgia.......... 1940 1,831 262,270 263,740 3,845 5,583 69.4 325,208 128,973 101 ae 18 15.1 
1939 1,838 255,546 257,333 3,692 5,597 70.6 312,923 120,055 93 Ss “So 23.8 
Illinois Central (incl. 1940 6,557 1,304,573 1,314,350 25,613 38,072 61.1 2,483,339 1,013,346 576 35 172 22.0 
Se Saree eee 1939 6,537 1,321,661 1,329,180 25,364 36,174 61.6 2,353,205 956,116 582 44 223 26.3 
Louisville & Nashville....... 1940 4,862 1,085,172 1,159,161 30,622 26,634 61.0 1,849,191 871,612 336 45 Gal 24.1 
1939 4,898 1,017,815 1,086,172 29,616 25,146 61.7 1,703,884 799,809 325 6 205 38.2 
Seaboard Air Line...........1940 4,301 624,502 643,967 4,786 16,034 63.5 967,442 362,309 259 3 45 14.7 
1939 4,305 582,416 602,220 5,149 15,169 63.5 895,415 318,693 245 5 ae 7.2 
Ne occ hates ck 1940 6,548 1,378,555 1,399,529 21,009 31,577 65.8 1,860,674 743,691 476 2 159 625.0 
1939 6,639 1,316,576 1,334,263 19, 883 30,218 65.9 1,761,503 691,104 484 + 179 26.8 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western....... 1940 8,324 802,805 829,332 14,636 23,528 61.6 1,458,217 541,144 274 101 253 40.3 
1939 8,380 815,025 841,323 20,281 23,345 64.0 1,443,043 537,270 295 113 275 40.3 
Chicago Great Western...... 1940 1,447 255,354 256,574 5,987 1,304 60.5 464,316 161,712 69 ae 20 22.0 
1939 1,450 264,274 264,669 7,598 7,389 61.7 462,389 163,195 69 ace aA 7 | 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.....1940 10,874 1,187,198 1,231,791 41,354 34,396 62.3 2,205,236 886,774 403 106 154 23.2 
1939 10,934 1,213,304 1,246,552 40,149 32,675 62.7 2,080,193 832,158 420 104 151 22.4 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om..1940 1,619 200,367 209,304 9,124 4,627 65.2 282,601 106,310 92 20 22 16.4 
1939 1,619 204,051 Z12,437 9,897 4,576 66.4 215-10 109,406 106 16 14 10.3 
Great Northern............. 1940 7,973 760,331 755,463 25,533 25,264 61.3 1,688,846 660,832 309 81 £39: 26.3 
1939 7,976 700,038 689,358 23,952 21,907 66.1 1,394,476 557,273 308 61 169 31.4 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M..1940 4,261 374,402 379,986 4,367 8,812 64.1 527,909 206,498 114 oe ae 16.2 
1939 4,266 359,192 364,355 3,671 7,860 65.2 458,391 176,546 113 1 Pt) 19.1 
Morthern Packiie...¢ 66. 1940 6,423 673,323 712,970 41,166 22,476 63.2 1,432,710 582,322 335 24 80 18.2 
1939 6,424 602,649 631,472 31,322 19,371 67.6 1,182,334 489,603 310 28 108 24.2 
Central Western Region: 
ON i 5 kv oot wei Shoes pretoe 1940 914 201,471 211,726 994 4,170 59.2 274,783 94,573 59 14 10 12.0 
1939 914 198,769 211,461 1,738 4,296 57.0 290,797 102,311 49 17 22 25.0 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1940 13,414 1,784,495 1,909,072 87,822 51,178 62.2 3,244,593 1,040,418 544 94 196 623.5 
G. Cc. &S. F.and P.&S. een 13,466 1,639,959 1,743,465 72,158 44,554 62.8 2,789,786 927,243 541 96 274 30.1 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy........ 1940 8,969 1,118,603 1,150,928 35,652 33,948 62.7 2,099,132 816,802 428 36 95 17.0 
1939 8,889 1,108,101 1,139,265 35,087 32,353 63.6 2,001,189 786,917 411 67 90 15.8 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1940 7,881 1,117,476 1,130,783 8,590 27,524 59.3 1,736,178 595,618 313 56 176 32.3 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...... 1939 7,834 1,144,394 1,155,174 . 8,090 27,889 59.3 1,752,615 601,784 325 66 175 30.9 
Denver Rass WA. ss ss 1940 2,554 241,408 266,663 27,887 6,970 65.5 443,656 182,501 126 43 18 9.6 
1939 2,563 231,563 258,309 26,960 6,244 63.1 405,855 168,334 133 41 21 10.8 
Southern Pacific—Pacific 1940 8,539 1,421,203 1,538,440 174,129 50,813 64.0 3,208,385 1,108,705 539 77 150 19.6 
ee RE eee ee 1939 8,554 1,363,037 1,485,480 169,090 46,640 63.9 2,927,832 993,729 554 54 tis 22.2 
RPE. So 6 beac eccucs 1940 9,889 1,761,019 1,831,380 110,896 58,785 65.0 3,561,857 1,289,547 499 67 310 35.4 
1939 9,904 1,690,011 1,747,383 92,219 52,150 65.2 3,191,659 1,164,715 3 G 78 285 32.6 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines...... 1940 3,281 365,506 368,397 4,761 9,186 62.1 555,645 194,393 83 2 118 58.1 
1939 3,282 366,955 369,483 5,426 9,350 62.2 565,621 203,092 88 1 113 55.9 
Missouri Pacific.............1940 7,120 1,070,404 1,094,669 22,344 31,896 62.5 2,020,558 762,225 371 48 91 17.8 
1939 7,146 1,053,388 1,084,194 21,958 30,999 61.8 1,988,466 721,738 353 55 113 2.7 
i. BS). nr 1940 1,932 269,632 269,632 1,942 8,768 Ls ie f 566,695 193,387 68 21 102 53.4 
; 1939 1,932 286,820 286,851 1,893 8,666 59.5 554,699 184,932 81 10 97 51.6 
St. Louis-San Francisco... ...1940 4,784 717,035 723,192 8,396 15,030 60.7 954,339 364,601 272 43 40 11.3 
u : 1939 4,804 697,127 702,745 9,153 14,292 60.6 899,722 337,239 257 66 53 14.1 
St. Louis Southwestern Lines.1940 1,673 287,589 288,427 3,709 8,749 64.3 512,001 180,959 78 19 14 12.6 
1939 1,685 270,216 272,561 3,507 8,048 64.0 470,374 164,993 71 29 22 18.0 
Texas & New Orleans... ....1940 4,415 598,001 598,052 4,626 14,903 64.3 938,173 340,767 210 20 46 16.7 
1939 4,415 568,989 569,041 3,358 14,283 66.1 876,644 321,764 202 22 45 16.7 
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Region, road, and year 


New England Region: 
Boston & Albany........... 


Boston & Maine............ 
N. Y., NewJH. & Hartf...... 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson..... 


Del, Lack: & Western...:... 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...... 
Grand Trunk Western....... 
Lehigh Vane? « . 60. céscsscs 
New York Central. ......... 
New York, Chi. & St. L...... 
Pere Marquette... .........-.- 
Pitts. & Lake Erie... .....-.. 
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Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 


Central of New Jersey....... 
Chicago & Eastern Ill........ 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...... 
Bong@rlglamth. 2/2 cee a6 os ces 
Pennsylvania System........ 


Reading. .5..0.+. agence tone sieht 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 


Norfolk & Western.......... 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line. .... 


Central of Georgia. ........ 
Illinois Central (incl. 

Y.& M. SR re 
Louisville & Nashville....... 
Seaboard Air Line........... 
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Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western....... 


Chicago Great Western...... 


1 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..... 

1 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.. 

1 


Great: Northern. ............ 


1 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.. 


Northern Pacific............ 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 
G.C. &S. F.and P. & S. F.) 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy........ 


Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...... 
Denver & R. G. Wn......... 


Southern Pacific—Pacific 
PAMERE Rte ror Sen Joaciee. 


Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines...... 





Missouri Pacific............. 
Texas & Pacific............. 
St. Louis-San Francisco... ... 
St. Louis Southwestern Lines. 


Texas & New Orleans....... 
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1940 
1939 
1940 
1939 
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1940 
1939 
1940 


1940 


1939 


1939 


. 1940 


1939 
1940 
1939 


. 1940 
. 1940 


1939 


1940 
1939 
1940 
1939 


Number of freight 
cars on line 
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197,291 
199,949 
24,756 
26,051 


47,480 
47,687 
35,071 
36,651 


14,723 
15,531 

4,842 

5,161 
30,120 
29,746 
36,517 
40,975 
12,000 
11,378 
22,568 
22,899 


32,065 
37,138 
2,183 


Foreign 


18,543 


36,238 


60,675 
59,809 
40,182 
41,257 
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17,761 
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Gross ton- 


miles per 
train- 
hour, 
excluding 
locomo- 
tives and 
tenders 


20,416 
18,755 
29,488 
27,078 
29,153 
27,799 


33,494 


39,249 
27,887 
27,844 


53,822 
54,457 
55,660 
53,292 


24,602 
23,654 
24,622 


41,027 


31,130 
31,102 
34,706 
34,323 


Gross ton- 


miles 
per 
train-mile, 
excluding 
loco- 
motives 
and 
tenders 


1,249 
1,177 
2,032 
1,996 
1,950 
1,927 
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mile 
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Net 
ton- 
miles 
per 
mile of 
road 
per 
day 


4.906 
4,709 
3,634 
3,396 
4,193 
3,971 


17,809 
16,192 
18,344 
16,039 


2,063 
1,925 
2,272 
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1940, Compared with March, 1939, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Pounds of 
coal per 


Loco- 


1,000 gross _ mo- 
tive- 
including miles 
per 


ton-miles, 
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tives and locomo- 
tenders tive-day 
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350 pages, 300 illustrations, 8 in full color, 634.x.9% 
inches, semi-library binding, $3.50 
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=") FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
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SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


TRACKS and TRAVEL, on Ten Days’ Approval. If the book 
is satisfactory I will remit the list price of $3.50 within that 
time. Otherwise I will mail back the book. 
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into ccs teinisldeiniia — 


Please send me a.copy of the new Fifth Edition of TRAINS, | 


TRAINS, TRACKS and 
TRAVEL 


By T.W. VAN METRE 


Professor of Transportation, Columbia University 


HOROUGHLY revised and reset in 

more legible type this popular juvenile 
book on railroading is up-to-date in every 
respect. Nearly all of the locomotives, old 
and new and foreign, that are on display at 
the New York World’s Fair are shown in 
this new edition. Six modern Diesel and 
two streamlined steam locomotives are 
shown in full color. 

A chapter is devoted to the new all- 
Pullman streamlined trains of the ““Twenti- 
eth Century Limited” and the “Broadway 
Limited.”’ The Union Pacific’s new steam 
turbo-electric locomotive is described with 
the aid of a diagrammatic sketch of its prin- 
cipal parts. The latest improvements in 
railroading, such as high speed signaling, 
centralized traffic control, interlocking, air- 
conditioned passenger cars, light weight 
coaches and streamlined trains are pictured 
and described. 

Although originally written for boys this 
book now contains so much accurately de- 
tailed information that it is suitable for 
many adults. Railroad “fans,” engine 
picture collectors, and those for whom rail- 
roading is a lost love, will find in this new 
edition hours of enjoyment. 
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